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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD” 
BY THE REV. J. E. CANAVAN, S.J. 


“I am the Good Shepherd; I know mine and mine know me.”—John, x, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Christ has many names. These names are a token of His 
power and charm. 


2. The name of Shepherd suggests tenderness, unselfishness, strength. 
3. Christ as the Shepherd, we the sheep. 
(a) We must depend on Christ because we are weak. 


(b) We must depend on Christ because He, as Good Shepherd, owns 
us strictly. 


4. Means of recognizing the Good Shepherd. 
(a) The Church is His voice. 
(b) Conscience is His voice. 


Perhaps no argument is weightier for demonstrating the im- 
portance of our Lord’s work, and His charm, and the hold which 
He has on the world, than the number of names by which He 
goes. If aman has struck deeply into the thoughts and feelings 
of his age, if his work has left a deep and permanent mark on 
his own and subsequent generations, it is our human habit to 
select for him a name, which hits off, with a rough precision, his 
peculiar and distinctive characteristics or the nature of his . 
achievements. Thus, for Irish Catholics O’Connell is the Lib- 


erator, because when he was born, their religion was proscribed, 
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and when he died it was free from legal disabilities. Such a 
name is a measure of success, an abridgement of history. It is 
much to have merited one such name; it is given to few to merit 
many. But round our Lord names cluster like a girdle of stars, 
star differing from star in glory; for no other person has ac- 
complished a work of such universal significance; no person, 
since the world began, has made such an appeal. He is called 
Lord, Master, King, Redeemer, Priest, the Son of God and the 
Son of Man—but perhaps no name has in its suggestion of pity 
and: loving-kindness so caught the fancy of mankind as that of 
Shepherd, the Good Shepherd. 

In the Old Testament this is the tenderest title which the 
prophets applied to God when they thought of His bounty or 
acknowledged His kindly providence or made a reckoning of His 
favors. “For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death,” says the psalmist, “I will fear no evils, for Thou art 
with me’’—with me, as a shepherd, leading Thy sheep through 
dark and dangerous defiles to secure and peaceful pastures 
(Ps., xxii). . 

Christ our Lord speaks of Himself as a shepherd more than 
once, and of His children as His sheep, who live by His care and 
under His protection. To us, perhaps, bred up in cities or in the 
country where farming is for the most part carried on by me- 
chanical means, this figure may mean little; but to the Jew of 
our Lord’s time it meant much. It was Christ’s custom, as you 
know, to draw His lessons from the events of the day, from 
the common objects of sight and sound; and to the Jew of Gali- 
lee this image of Christ as a shepherd revived stories, which 
were told not unfrequently, of how this brave shepherd or that, 
tending his sheep on the edge of the desert, had been killed by 
a wolf while defending his flock. It was one of the ordinary 
accidents of life, not so commonplace as to pass unregarded, but 
still very familiar. And when Christ called Himself their shep- 
herd, they inevitably thought of Him as of one kind and self- 
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sacrificing, and of themselves as of weak beings utterly dependent 
on His courage and generosity. There rose, too, before their 
eyes the picture of a lonely man living among dumb and helpless 
animals, feeding them, supplying their wants, providing for their 
safety and comfort, going before them from pasturage to pas- 
turage as the year changed. His sheep are the Shepherd’s only 
concern, the one interest that fills his solitude. And in the East 
the Shepherd’s affection for his flock was proverbial; it was a by< 
word; it was a good thing, in fact one of the best things they 
knew in human life, and when Christ called Himself a shepherd, 
the hearts of His listeners must have warmed to Him. 


The picture has an everlasting appeal for us too, who live in_ 


this later time, by different customs and in altered circumstances. 
The strongest of us cannot stand alone; we need someone on 
whom we can lean. The most independent among us must feel, 
on occasion, that he is very weak, as ineffectual as a child, for 
the world is large and sorrows are overwhelming. . Death sweeps 
us with his sickle (he has been very busy of late) and we can 
make no protest; calamity swoops down upon us on ample wing 
like a bird of prey, and we are powerless in defence. Perplex- 
ities and doubts rise like a cloud before our minds or darken 
our hearts like a storm, and where are we to look for guidance? 
Every scheme of social reform which promises immunity from 
pain and sorrow and offers us solace for suffering on the plea 
that when this particular scheme is running, sorrow cannot be,— 
every such scheme, andi there are many in the wind, is a delusion 
and a fraud. We are a fallen race; we have sinned; we are 
sheep lost in the wilderness. But our Shepherd goes before— 
our Shepherd who knows us—and if we listen we shall hear His 
voice, unmistakable, unlike any other voice in the world. 

Our Divine Shepherd knows us! He knows us not by a crit 
ical analysis, not by a laborious process of inference, but inti- 
mately, essentially, as He knows the Father with Whom He is 
one in substance, with Whom He shares the beauty and life of 
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the Divinity. Our Lord’s knowledge of us is founded in love, 
And because He knows us as our Shepherd, He, because He is 
the Good Shepherd, lays down His life for his sheep. Once be- 
fore our Lord, in one of those penetrating phrases which cleave 
down to the very heart of things, said: “greater love than this 
no man hath, than that a man lay down his life for a friend,” 
Here, then, He applies the crucial test of love, and He faces the 
issue triumphantly. In this passage, however, the Greek word 
for “I lay down,” means more than a surrender of life for the 
welfare of others. It means giving up life in exchange, just as 
we might barter one article of commerce for another. Our Lord 
means that He lays down His life as we lay down a coin, expect- 
ing something in return. It means that by His death our Lord 
has bought us, redeemed us, ransomed us. Thus the parable of 
the Good Shepherd appears to gather up in itself, in brief outline, 
the whole purpose and love of the Incarnation: and perhaps it 
was because this homely picture is so weighted with meaning 
that early Christian art loves to depict the Lord in the guise of 
the Good Shepherd. 

The Good Shepherd, as our Lord tells us, is not a hireling 
tending another’s flock for wage: He is caring for His own. If 
we are lost He suffers in a sense personal loss, His riches are, to 
some degree, diminished. By such powerful ties are we bound 
to Christ. A double strand knits us together—His title, on the 
one hand, acquired at a heavy price; our weakness on the other, 
for without Him we can do nothing. 

As this is so, and each of us knows the dangers that beset him 
—dangers of false principles, of unlawful affections, of stubborn 
pride—it is imperative that we follow our Shepherd closely. If 
we lose sight of Him we are in imminent peril, for the deserts 
are wide, the paths treacherous, and the wolves numerous. We 
must at all costs cling to Jesus with a lively appreciation of His 
goodness and of our own helplessness. It is, in fact, useless to 
try to get on without Christ. The world has tried before, and, 
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in a certain sense, it is trying to-day; but as it leaves the Gospel 
teaching, it fails. It creates misery and provides no remedy for 
misery. It creates sin, and sinks under sin. 

Moreover, it is usually not difficult to recognize His voice. It 
is not hard to distinguish Him even in the dark from the wolves 
that would devour and scatter the flock. He speaks to us so 
clearly and in so many different ways. He speaks through the 
Church. Her pastors are the authorized teachers of His sheep, 
the rulers of the faithful for whom He died, for whom He, the 
Good Shepherd, gave His life in exchange. Now the Church 
speaks to us in her laws, in her customs, in her exhortations. In 
her teaching we have authentic guidance. We may not see 
clearly that the Church is right in what she does, we may think 
that safety lies in another direction from the one she is taking; 
but if we are prudent we shall follow the Shepherd, not criticis- 
ing, not taking offence, not holding back. The path may be 
rugged, the night may be overcast, but safety is assured at the 
end. 

And then, closer to our hearts, there is His grace prompting 
us to good deeds. His voice again, speaking in our better 
thoughts, coming to us through our conscience. Let us be on 
our guard against allowing our consciences to grow hard—they 
are a priceless possession. They are the vehicle of Christ’s grace. 
It is quite possible to argue ourselves into thinking right what we 
thought wrong at the start. Our consciences are sensitive; they 
are easily blunted. For instance: we can nearly always get money 
in exchange for our scruples; and tangible things, money, com- 
fort and the rest, press in upon us insistently all day and every 
day. The voice of the Shepherd grows faint and gradually dies 
away as our ears become attuned to other seductions, and at last 
there is much noise about us and an appearance of success, but 
His accents are not attended to, and the dark envelopes us full 
of its terrors. We must not lose our hold on Christ, especialiy 
in these material times. He leads us over stony ways, and no 
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one knows better than He that they are hard, for He knows His 
sheep. But He is the Good Shepherd, and He has gone before. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


MAN’S DESTINY AND HIS CORRESPONDING 
DUTIES 


BY THE REV. H. P. BESSETTE, 0.M.I. 


“You now indeed have sorrow; but I will see you again and your heart 
shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you.”—John, xvi, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction. 
2. Nature of Man’s Destiny. (a) Natural; (b) Supernatural. 


3. Corresponding Duties. (a) To aspire continually towards his eternal 
destiny; (b) To consider earth as a temporary abode, Heaven as his 
true home; (c) To tend towards God with all his faculties; (d) To sacri- 
fice everything rather than displease God. 


4. Conclusion. 


Beloved Brethren: In these few words of to-day’s Gospel our 
Divine Saviour sums up the whole scheme of man’s existence. 
He warns His Apostles, and through them ourselves, that the 
present life is but a time of probation wherein man is destined to 
endure trials and tribulations, wherein, on many occasions, the 
joys of life shall be taken from him, wherein sorrow must be his 
portion to a large extent. But lest their hearts and ours should 
be saddened by this picture of life He consoles them with the 
promise: “I shall see you again; then will your hearts rejoice 
and your joy no man shall take from you.” He bids them con- 
sider their final end, and remember that if now they suffer and 
weep their sorrow will be turned into joy when they shall have 
reached the goal, when the battle of life is over and they shall 
enter into the Land of Promise. We may then with profit to our- 
selves consider: Ist, what is our final destiny; 2nd, the duties 
which are entailed on us in this life as leading to that end. 

1. The mission and the destiny of any creature may be 
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learned from the nature of the created being. Since man is a 
being endowed with an intelligence, capable of elevating itself 
to the knowledge of God, with a heart capable of attaching itself 
to God by love, with a free will capable of submitting freely to 
the Will and Dispensations of Providence, we naturally conclude 
that the mission, the natural destiny of man, is to know, love, 
serve and glorify God on earth. Yet from the supernatural char- 
acter of man’s soul we know that this natural destiny can be but 
the preamble—and indispensable condition to another mission, 
another destiny which is supernatural and eternal, by the attain- 
ing of which man may render himself supremely happy. Man is 
destined to see God, to possess Him, to love and glorify Him 
eternally in the enjoyment of perfect happiness, provided he ac- 
quits himself worthily of his temporary mission. 

The representative of the King in our country is exiled from 
his native land temporarily. He is sent by his master on a mis- 
sion to do certain work, to guard the King’s interest in our midst. 
While here he is deprived of the company and presence of his 
Master. He endures many trials, and is troubled in many ways. 
When his work is done he will return whence he came and re- 
ceive the reward of his services either in the enjoyment of the 
King’s favor, if he has served well, or in the effects of the King’s 
displeasure, if he has done ill. In a higher sense such is every 
man’s destiny. He is given a temporary mission by God, to be 
followed by eternal reward or punishment in accordance with 
the manner in which he fulfills his temporary mission. In the 
designs of Almighty God this earthly and passing life is for man 
the least part of his existence. It is but the struggle which pre- 
cedes the reward of victory, the labor which goes before a rest, 
the journey that one in exile must take before reaching his home, 


it is but time granted to man to merit for himself Eternity. 

2. As a consequence of this state of affairs arranged by Al- 
mighty God, man is bound both by the love which he owes to 
Almighty God and by that which he owes to himself to carry out 
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the intentions of his Maker; 1st, by aspiring continually to that 
sublime and supernatural end during all the fleeting years of his 
earthly life. He must always keep this object before his spiritual 
gaze, lest, losing sight of it, he wander from the right path. As 
the man who yearns for success in business keeps his mind ever 
centered upon that gold, uses all his mental powers and grasps 
every opportunity to push ahead of his competitors, so must the 
man who yearns for eternal things keep his thoughts upon 
Eternity. 2nd, by considering the earth as a place of exile, not 
as his permanent home, as a place of trials and sorrows, not as 
an abode of rest or joy. The pleasures that do come to him he 
must regard merely as consolations granted to him in his exile 
and must never prefer them to the pleasures and joys of his 
eternal home. He must look upon Heaven and the possession of 
God as the only end worthy of his desires or efforts, as the only 
good which can fully satisfy his desire for happiness. In a word, 
he must regard it as his only and true home. 

The man who is crossing the Continent to reach his own home 
does not allow himself to be turned aside from his journey by 
the sights he sees or the persons he meets on his way. He gives 
but passing notice to the rich fields of golden grain that reach as 
far as the eye can see; he scarcely regards the lovely wild flowers 
that bloom by the wayside; he is not attracted by the lure of the 
cities through which he passes or the overwhelming beauty of the 
majestic mountains. All these things he scarcely notices, be- 
cause he is intent on reaching home and yearns for the pleasure 
of resting again by his own fireside. So should man be in the 
journey of life, giving to the things of earth only that passing 
attention which is necessary. 

3. Man should carry out the intention of God by tending to- 
ward His Divine Master through every faculty of his nature. 
Through his intellect he should strive to know his Master better 
and endeavor to learn His wishes. Through his will he should 
train himself to do his Master’s will, no matter what cost. The 
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representative of the King keeps always before his mind the in- 
structions of his Master and seeks to carry them out as to merit 
reward, not punishment. 

4. Man must be prepared to sacrifice everything rather than 
displease God. This is what our Divine Master means when He 
tells us: “If any man will be My disciple, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow Me.” He must not be turned aside 
from the right path by earthly attachments, no matter how dear 
they may be to him. The words of his Divine Master must be 
ever in his mind: “He that loveth father or mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Me.” 

It is easy to understand how any man, setting up this high 
standard for himself, will encounter many troubles and a multi- 
tude of sorrows. There will always be lurking on his pathway 
three great enemies, whose sole purpose is to attract his attention 
and lead him astray from that goal which he has set for him- 
self. Those enemies are the world, the flesh and the devil. 
Against their evil influence and their solicitations he will have a 
daily struggle. He will, perhaps, fall many times. Either through 
weakness or the treachery of his enemies he will find that he has 
failed in his duty to his Master. He must rise up again and con- 
tinue the struggle. He must conquer himself—a most difficult 
task. Often those on whose advice or help he depends, betray 
him; not perhaps intentionally, but none the less fatally. Often, 
too, his most devoted friends will oppose him, call him a silly 
fool to despise thus the pleasures of life, and endeavor to make 
him give up his high purpose. Yet he must go on. He may be 
obliged to give offense, yes, even to sacrifice the friendship of 
those dearest to him in order to follow where duty calls. Yet 
he must not hesitate; for he who hesitates is lost. 

Oh, how many and how great are the trials of the just, how 
deeply they are wounded in their most sensitive feelings, how 
bitter the sorrows that sometimes press upon them! Yet the just 
fear not and continue bravely on in their struggle, for they hear 
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the voice of the Divine Master whispering to them: “You now 
-indeed have sorrow; but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you.” Encouraged 
by this promise the faithful disciple of Christ keeps at his task. 
He knows it is his peculiar mission; it is the only reason why God 
drew him forth from nothingness and gave him life. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for him to succeed because otherwise all is lost 
and no earthly success can ever compensate for the loss of Para- 
dise. Moreover, no one else, not even God Himself, will do the 
work for him; it is a personal task just as the reward is personal. 
Knowing all this the just man sets his mind and will on God and 
goes bravely forward on the journey of life, ready for the strug- 
gle, with confidence in the help of his Divine Master and encour- 
aged by the promise of seeing that Master face to face when the 
journey of life is done. Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


CATHOLIC TRUTH 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“When He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will teach you all truth.”’— 
St. John, xvi, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. THe Heritace oF CatHoric TrutH. (a) The Holy Spirit 
teaches us the truth of God. (b) This truth He teaches through the 
Apostles first, then through their successors to the end of time. 


2. Our RESPONSIBILITIES REGARDING THE TRUTH. (a) We shall not 
satisfy God by keeping the truth to ourselves. (b) Our responsibilities 
in the present juncture of the world’s history. (c) Various remedies 
proposed; the claim of the Catholic Church. 


3. WHat CatHotics CAN Do. (a) The great spirit of inquiry abroad 
concerning the Catholic Church. (b) We must be ready to meet these 
inquiries; Social and International Questions in the light of faith. (c) 
Necessity of knowing our religion experimentally as well as theoretically. 


I. THe HErRItace oF CATHOLIC TRUTH 


The words of my text, dear Brethren in Jesus Christ, were 
spoken by our Divine Lord to His Apostles in the first place; but 
to ourselves, to all generations of faithful in Christ’s true Church 
as well. The holy Apostles were the depositaries and stewards 
of the great revelation of Jesus and of the Holy Spirit; what our 
Divine Lord did not tell them Himself was made known to them 
after His resurrection by the Holy Ghost, who came down upon 
them at Pentecost, and dwelt in them and took up His abode at 
the same time in the new-born Church, never to leave Her, al- 
ways to lead Her into all truth to the very end of time. So that 
it is our high privilege, my dear Brethren, to possess, and to know 
that we possess, the very truth of God; the truth that is in God, 
the truth that is God. Our Divine Lord tells us in the same verse 
from which my text is taken that the Holy Ghost, who is to teach 
the Apostles, ‘shall not speak of Himself: but what things soever 
He shall hear, he shall speak.”” What are those things which the 
Holy Ghost hears and speaks? Where does He hear them? This 
is mystic language, my Brethren; it tells us of the infinite Life of 
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the Blessed Trinity, wherein the Son proceeds from the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost proceeds from both Father and Son together ; 
that infinite Life in which the Godhead, with all truth and all 
knowledge and all infinitude of perfection is communicated from 
Father to Son, and from both to their Holy Spirit. Thus it is 
that the Holy Spirit speaks not of Himeslf: not because He is 
inferior—no. but because His knowledge, His truth, is Divine 
knowledge and Divine truth, His by right, because He is God; 
coming to Him by communication from Father and Son because 
He is the Spirit of them Both. 

And the wonderful thing is that the Holy Spirit is sent by God 
the Father and God the Son to teach us; to teach God’s Church, 
and ourselves as members of that Church, these Divine truths that 
come from the very Bosom of God. And in the communication 
of these wonderful truths God takes into consideration the ways 
and needs of human nature. The Holy Spirit chooses the most 
natural way in which to teach us. He teaches us by others. First, 
He enlightened the Holy Apostles, brought to their minds all that 
our blessed Lord Himself had taught them in the flesh, made 
known other truths to them, showed them the meaning of the 
body of truth thus entrusted to them, gifted them with inerrancy 
in teaching. Thus it may truly be said of them, as of the Holy 
Spirit, that they did not speak of themselves, but whatsoever 
things they heard, those did they speak. And they, in their turn, 
committed the truth to others who should succeed them in their 
teaching office. So St. Paul writes to St. Timothy (2 Tim., ii, 2): 
“The things which thou hast heard . . . the same commend to 
faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others also.” And so it 
has gone on ever since the days of the Apostles. Generation by 
generation the truth is handed on under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost dwelling in the Church to lead her into all truth. 

This, then, is our heritage; the very truth of God: the truth 
that comes down from above “from the Father of lights” (St. 
James, i, 17) ; the truth communicated with the Divine nature to 
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the Son by the Father, and to the Holy Ghost by Father and 
Son, who send their Spirit into the Church to teach truth to men. 


II. Our RESPONSIBILITIES REGARDING THE TRUTH 


What are our responsibilities, my dear Brethren, in regard to 
this great gift of Divine truth? Shall we satisfy the law of God, 
which is the law of love and charity, by selfishly keeping this truth 
to ourselves? True, our first duty is to our own souls—or rather 
to God, in the sanctification of our own souls. These we cannot 
sanctify unless we have fitting knowledge of the truths of our 
holy faith. But as long as there are those who know not the 
truth, as long as there are the ignorant and the uninstructed, we 
have a sacred duty to do all in our power to bring these also to the 
saving knowledge of the truth. 

And was there ever a time in the whole history of the world 
when men were more in need of Gospel truth and a knowledge 
of the grand principles of the Catholic Church of God than they 
arenow? Men are crying out loudly for remedies for the defects 
and evils that they recognize are in the world, in the constitution 
of society, and the relationship of States; evils and defects which 
culminated in the world war, and have left mankind with vast 
problems to solve, with a vast and arduous task of reconstruc- 
tion in the present and of safeguarding the world from a repeti- 
tion in the future of those miseries we have lately gone through. 

Have not we Catholics a grave duty; the duty of seeing 
whether there is anything that God is expecting us to do to help 
truth and right and justice and religion to prevail against the 
forces of evil; and then the duty of doing, with might and main, 
whatever we see we can do and ought to do? When we stand at 
God’s bar of judgment it will not avail us to make the futile 
excuse of Cain which he made when God asked him the terrible 
accusing question, “Where is thy brother?” and he said, “I know 
not; am I my brother’s keeper?” Certainly God will ask us not 
only whether we have exercised our religion privately to sanctify 
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and save our own souls; but what we have done to help others to 
come to the knowledge of the truth; what we have done in this 
critical juncture in the history of mankind for whom Christ died. 
We shall not satisfy God if we do not what we can for others, 
according to our opportunities ; if we do not speak the truths that 
we have heard and try to gain others to share in our precious 
heritage of the truth of God. We are faced at this time with a 
variety of remedies that are being put forward to cure the na- 
tions of the disease that broke forth into the frightful eruption 
of world-wide war. Some of the remedies would seem worse 
even than the disease itself. Such is Anarchy. Others we can- 
not believe, in the light of Christian teaching, to be anything but 
utterly mistaken and sure to end in disaster. Amongst these we 
must rank Socialism—Socialism, that is, in its real and genuine 
meaning; the Socialism that the Church has condemned and 
which is materialistic and irreligious ; subversive of primary rights 
of man; sacrilegious in its claim to interfere with the sanctities 
of marriage and family life. Other remedies there are proposed 
to which we can give every encouragement, hoping and praying 
for their good success. 

But the Catholic Church makes a tremendous claim. She 
claims that if people would only listen to her message, and act 
upon her teaching, they would find in her the remedy for their 
ills and the solution of their difficulties. She does not claim to 
be able to banish all evils from the earth—our blessed Lord never 
promised that—but she does claim that if her authority were 
recognized and her claims allowed and her teaching followed, she 
could make the earth a far better place than it is; that she could 
banish the worst evils; that in her teaching can be found the 
principles upon which a stable condition of society can be founded. 
Supposing for instance that all the good will, all the high hopes 
and endeavors, all the unselfish enthusiasm that has been concen- 
trated upon the idea of the League of Nations had found them- 
selves centered round the Holy See of Rome; that the Nations 
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had possessed as a common basis the principles of the Faith and 
eager love for the Faith—what a League of Nations would surely 
have been the outcome! 


Ill. Wuart CatHo.tics Can Do 


But, you ask, what can we do? 

First, dear Brethren, we may take it as an undoubted fact that 
many thousands of people, non-Catholics, in their anxiety to find 
a remedy for the evils of the world are looking toward the Cath- 
olic Church, They do not know much about our religion or our 
principles; they want to know more. They are often afraid of a 
priest, but they eagerly ask questions of Catholic lay people. 
What a sad thing if Catholics do not know what to answer, or 
how to explain their own religion. Power, it is evident, is get- 
ting more and more actually into the hands of the masses of the 
people. It is altogether necessary, therefore, to enlighten the 
people by giving them God’s truth, Catholic truth. If is a solemn 
duty, therefore, and a noble privilege for Catholics to do all they 
can to spread the knowledge of the truth. This is a matter in 
which numbers count. Thank God, the three hundred and forty 
million Catholics in the world do count in the opposition to false 
ideals and false remedies for the world’s evils. So, then, any- 
thing we can do to get a good convert into the Church will help 
and will be a great work for God: anything we can do to spread 
the light of truth will give us our part in the great victory of 
God’s Church that must come, sooner or later—must come, for the 
very “Gates of hell shall not prevail against her.” Especially is 
it necessary for us to inform ourselves as to the teaching of the 
Church on social questions and international law. She has her 
message on these matters: her doctrines are a rich mine of solid 
unshakable principles from which to draw for. application to 
modern needs; for her truth is for all time. Not all can take up 
with profit, perhaps, this particular department of Catholic study, 
but many can; those who have leisure and education. And they 
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ought. But we must remember, dear Brethren, that it is not merely 
as a “study” that we ought to know our holy religion if we are 
truly to help others. It is not by a merely intellectual knowledge 
of our faith that we can bring others to the knowledge of the 
truth. Unless the Spirit of Truth, God’s Holy Spirit, who is 
also the Spirit of Love, warm our hearts with Divine charity, we 
cannot do much good. We need heat as well as light. What 
converted so many hundreds of soldiers on the battlefields in the 
Great War was the sight of the loving devotion of priests and 
nuns who sacrificed even life itself to bring succor to the wounded 
and the dying—it was that, and the loving response of the faith- 
ful Catholic soldiers whose agonized faces lit up with joy when 
they saw the priest was there. We want knowledge indeed; 
ignorant piety is not enlightening; but we want also the living 
touch of zeal and fervor and devotion; we must know our reli- 
gion experimentally as well as theoretically. Ina word, we want 
Love: Love of God; Love of Jesus; Love of the souls for whom 
He suffered and died; Love of our religion because we know 
what it does for us, and a great burning desire to bring this 
knowledge to others as well. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


DOERS OF THE WORD 


BY THE REV. P. J. MATHEW 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Manifestation of our Lord to St. James. 2. Necessity of 
faith and good works. 3. Bridling the tongue. 4. Charity in deeds. 
5. Watchfulness. 6. Prayer. 7. Heaven, the reward of faith and a holy 
life. 


After the Resurrection our Saviour during forty days appeared 
- many times to His followers. St. Paul (1 Cor., xv, 5-7) men- 
1 tions some of these manifestations. The risen Lord, he tells us, 
“was seen by Cephas, and after that by the eleven. Then was 
y He seen by more than five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
many remain until this present and some are fallen asleep. 
After that He was seen by James, then by all the Apostles.” 
According to tradition the James here spoken of was St. James 
the Less, our Lord’s cousin, the future first bishop of Jerusalem. 
? To this Apostle was granted the favor of a special appearance of 
the Saviour, one of the last before the day of the Ascension. It 
is most fitting, then, that on this last Sunday before the feast of 
Ascension the Epistle should be read from St. James. 

We do not know what words Jesus spoke when He appeared 
to James; but the reason of this, as of the other apparitions, is 
furnished by St. Luke when he tells us (Acts, 1-3) that our Lord 
after His passion showed Himself alive to His followers by 
many proofs, appearing to them for forty days and speaking of 
the Kingdom of God. Jesus wished by these many apparitions 
of Himself, repeated under different circumstances and to differ- 
ent persons, to remove the incredulity of the disciples and to make 
them unimpeachable witnesses of His Resurrection. But there 
was another reason for the many appearances of the forty days. 
During these visits to those whom He had chosen to be the lead- 
ers in His Church, our Lord spoke to them about the Kingdom 
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of God. He instructed them as to their duties of teaching, rul- 
ing and ministering in the Church. To Peter the keys of that 
Kingdom had been given, he had been made the rock upon which 
the Church would be built. The grant of this supreme power 
was renewed after the Resurrection when on the shores of Lake 
Tiberias Jesus declared Peter the universal shepherd of His flock 
and commanded him to feed the lambs and the sheep. Many 
other things the Divine Master disposed on those occasions and 
gave His final instructions concerning the Sacraments and doc- 
trines of His Church and its spread throughout the world. 
To-day in the Epistle we hear the voice of one of the witnesses 
to whom Jesus proved His Resurrection and to whom He spoke 
shortly before His departure from this world to the Father. The 
message which James communicates to us is one which Jesus 
Himself had insisted on, and one which is especially appropriate 
to the Paschal season, when everything calls to mind the new life 
we should lead with Christ risen from the dead. The doctrine 
which St. James dwells on most is the necessity of good works. 
“Faith without good works is dead,” is the keynote to the entire 
Epistle. We can see a special fitness to this admonition as the 
Paschal season draws to its close. By the Resurrection and the 
manifestations of the forty days the faith of the disciples and 
of all future Christians was firmly established. Our belief is 
grounded on the most wonderful, yet the most certain, of mir- 
acles. In addition to this there has been left in the Church the 
gift of infallibility in order that the faith which was delivered 
in the beginning may be preserved in its original purity, unsullied 
by any admixture of error, till the end of time. The knowledge 
that our faith is unshakeable and unchangeable gives us the great- 
est confidence and assurance. It turns our thoughts from the 
mysteries and evils of life on earth and directs our attention and 
aspirations to the glorious existence that will follow the Resur- 
rection of the just. But even in this serene hope and peace which 
faith secures us there may lurk a danger. The very privileges 
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that Almighty God has conferred upon us we may turn into occa- 
sions of over-confidence and presumption. We may lead our- 
selves to expect that since Divine goodness has done so much for 
us, it will accomplish everything without our cooperation. It is 
against such an error that St. James warns us. “Dearly beloved,” 
he says, “be ye doers of the word and not hearers only.” The 
Resurrection has strengthened our faith and filled us with hope 
and joy. That is good, but it is not enough. We must practice 
the precepts of the law which Jesus has given us in order that 
our faith may be living and profitable. 

In the portion of the Epistle which is read to-day, St. James 
points out three qualities that distinguish the doers of the word. 
They are virtues which we are called upon to exercise daily, 
which are very simple, yet whose very simplicity may be a reason 
of their difficulty by causing us to give them little attention. 
These virtues mentioned by St. James are control of the tongue, 
kindness and self-restraint. When one has acquired these habits 
his faith is living, his service of God is sincere and earnest. 





Charity, or love of God, is the animating principle which gives 
life to faith. “If I should have all faith so that I could remove 
mountains,” says St. Paul, “and have not charity, I am nothing” 
(1 Cor., xiii, 2). Even a small degree of charity will inspire 
one to avoid great and serious sins. But to be careful even in 
small matters is the sign of a living faith that is strong and 
active. Let each one, then, hold up the mirror of conscience be- 
fore his own life and consider therein attentively what needs to 
be corrected that he may become a faithful and not an unprofit- 
able hearer of the word. Let him study his soul with care and 
see how stained it is with ugly spots. These let him wash away 





lest he become like the man who saw his countenance in the glass 
and straightway forgot its defilement. 

First St. James recommends restraint in speech. Here is 
offered a continual opportunity of showing ourselves doers of 
the word. Every day we converse with many persons and on 
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inany subjects. What a golden chance to “win” merit for our- 
selves and give edification to others! “He who sins not in the 
speech the same is a perfect man” (James, iii, 2). The example 
of one who never speaks of his neighbor except with charity, or 
of God except with respect, is more powerful in influence than 
any sermon. Yet how many Christians there are whose speech 
is anything but an indication of either faith or charity? The 
false maxims of the world and not the teachings of the Church 
are the standards according to which they discuss the happen- 
ings of each day. Their conversation cannot be enlivened except 
at the expense of modesty or their neighbor’s good name. “Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” (Luke, vi, 
45). The scandal and detriment to religion caused by such un- 
bridled use of the tongue is incalculable. Truly vain is the reli- 
gion of him who harms both himself and his neighbor, because 
he has never schooled his mind and lips to discipline. 

Kindness to the neighbor is another duty of the doer of the 
word, kindness that shows itself not merely in word but also in 
deed. We do not have to go far to seek the occasion of exercis- 
ing this virtue. The occasions present themselves daily. The 
help or the good offices we render our neighbor may be small in 
themselves. They may be only the expression of ordinary cour- 
tesy. But if they are attended to uniformly, conscientiously and 
from a supernatural motive, they have a great value and will 
obtain a great reward. Such acts done for the neighbor our 
Lord regards as done for Himself, and He has promised not to 
forget them. This thought ought to make it easier to overcome 
personal animosities when charity requires that a service be per- 
formed for our fellow man. Selfishness, however, is a trait of 
character all too common. Many persons are so self-centered 
and preoccupied that they cannot consider anything except from 
the viewpoint of their own interests. Others again look on 
thoughtfulness or consideration for the neighbor as a form of 
insincerity or weakness. How different are such thoughts and 
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ways from the thoughts and ways of Christ? Kindliness even 
in little things should be instilled in the young from their earliest 
years and should be assiduously cultivated by all. 

A third duty of which St. James speaks is that of keeping our- 
self unspotted from this world. There are daily occasions of 
sin and daily temptations. One may be easily overcome by these 
unless he is watchful and on his guard. On the field of battle 
it would be a sign of cowardice to fly from danger. But in the 
warfare with our invisible foes, the malignant spirits of evil, the 
part of true courage is to avoid the danger. For “he that loves 
the danger will perish in it” (Eccles., iii, 27). 

These are some of the means by which we are to show our- 
selves doers of the word. But of our unaided strength we could 
never accomplish this task. Faith is a gift of God. The good 
works by which we live up to and practice our faith are impos- 
sible without God’s grace. No one has ever lead a holy life un- 
less he sought help from on high. Faith without works is dead, 
and works without prayer are impossible. In the Gospel to-day 
our Lord speaks to us of the advantages of prayer. If we are 
persevering and sincere in prayer, asking God to help us to live 
according to our faith, He will infallibly grant our request. 
There is no doubt about it. We have our Lord’s word for it: 
“If you ask the Father anything in My name He will give it 
to you.” 

This life is granted to us that we may sanctify ourselves with 
good work and win our eternal salvation. When the moment 
of death draws near what peace it will give us to look back upon 
our lives and be able to say with St. Paul: “I have kept the 
faith” (2 Tim., iv, 7). Let us pray to-day that the grace of God 
may preserve us in faith and good work until the end, that after 
this brief life we may like Our Saviour ascend beyond the heavens 
to receive the crown of eternal glory. 
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FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 


BY THE REV. T. M. BARRETT, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—Position of the Ascension in the divine plan of the Redemption. 
The three lessons inculcated by Ascension— 
1. We must descend before we ascend. 
2. We should ascend occasionally in thought. 
3. We should ascend constantly in action. 
The great mystery of the Ascension has the character of a 
climax. It is, in one sense, the final act in the Divine drama of 
the Incarnation. The Word was made flesh and tabernacled 


among men. From Bethlehem and Nazareth and the lovely Lake 


of Galilee, He passed on to the darkness of Calvary and the light - - 


of Easter-morn. The culmination came when He stood on the 
Mount of Ascension. The great St. Paul gives us the philosophy 
of this wondrous drama. Pride is the root-evil of humanity. To 
expiate our sin and to afford us the healing example of His own 
humility, Christ, being in the form of God, emptied Himself and 
took the lowly form of man. This was the first step on the down 
grade of humiliation. He went further and accepted the dishonor 
of death. Finally, as though to drink the chalice to the very 
dregs, He elected the death of a criminal slave when He died 
on the Cross. A lower level humility could not achieve. Ex- 
altation followed as a matter of merit, and the stages in the up- 
ward grade are well defined. He was exalted in the Resurrec- 
tion; He was exalted in the spread and triumph of His mystic 
Body the Church; and He was exalted in the mystery of to-day 
when He ascended and took His place at the right Hand of the 
Eternal Father. 

The Ascension, therefore, points back to the Cross and the 
Crib. Before the Divine Master ascended to the highest heavens, 
He had descended to the deepest depths of suffering and humilia- 
tion. Robed in immortal splendor, compassed round with Pa- 
triarch and Prophet and Saint, the Body of Christ soars heaven- 
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ward, but It wears the wounds that are eloquent of Calvary. 
Angels are trooping forth to take part in His triumph. They 
marvel at His exceeding glory. Well they remember how they 
chanted o’er the lowly stable, where the Infant-God was laid, and 
how His garments were crimson in Gethsemani. 

And this is the first great lesson which the Ascension incul- 
cates. The Cross before the Crown. Would we participate in 
His glorious Ascension? We must first walk the way of humili- 
ation with our suffering Master. The bitter chalice must be 
drunk, the grim fight must be fought ere we can claim the triumph 
and the throne. It behooved Christ to enter into glory through 
many tribulations. His love has enacted the same law for the 
majority of His elect. Our Calvary must precede our Mount of 
Ascension. 

In the second place the mystery of to-day stresses our 1m- 
mortality. It gives us a passing glimpse of our Eternal Home. 
It says in effect: Behold, O man! thy final goal. Thou hast not 
here below an abiding city. Stranger and pilgrim on earth, thou 
art hastening to the tomb, but over thy soul death has no do- 
minion. Even the body shall some day triumph over the grave 
and put on immortality. The horizon of thy destiny is not 
abounded by time nor limited by earth. 

Alas! it is so easy to forget that we are children of Eternity, 
and that our final home is the golden city of the Apocalypse! 
Earth is ever obtruding itself and shutting out the vision of 
Heaven. Since the original fall we naturally gravitate down- 
ward and lapse to the level of the material and live for place or 
pleasure. What thought more powerful to charm away the 
subtle seductions of earth than the ineffable joys of Heaven? 
When St. Philip thought of Paradise he danced for very joy 
and laughed to scorn the paltry things of Time. “Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye looking up into Heaven?” In this work- 
a-day world we may not enjoy long hours of leisure in the con- 
templation of our celestial home. But what earnest Christian 
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does not occasionally fix his gaze above? And traverse the ban- 
quet-hall where we shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob? And how many millions has that thought saved from 
selling their birthright for a mess of pottage? 

But empty gazing upward should not content us. Daily we 
can ascend in very truth with our Saviour. Nay, every noble 
life is a movement heavenward, and the motto of every serious 
Christian is “Excelsior.” Progress is one of the most popular 
catch-cries of to-day. Now, what is growth of material comfort, 
what is the accumulation of wealth, what the much-vaunted 
march of science, compared with this, that daily we may win 
higher summits of virtue and verily ascend with Christ? But 
how is this ascent accomplished? There is a profound though 
obscure utterance in the discourse of our Lord with Nicodemus, 
He tells us that no one can go up into Heaven save Him who 
came down therefrom. The Church is the mystic Body of Christ; 
the Head and Body are one; and it is in union with Him through 
His mystic Body that we move toward our last end and ascend 
heavenwards. And in that mystic Body we arise in proportion 
as we are assimilated with the Head. Who does not know that 
this assimilation is wrought principally through charity? Does 
it not follow that, as we grow in charity, in the same measure 
we ascend? Progress in the love of Christ is the highest evolu- 
tion of which man is capable. Have we naught of His love? 
We are aliens from Heaven. Have we little of His love? We 
are far from Heaven. Have we much of His love? We are 
near Heaven. Are we perfect in His love? I had almost said 
we are in Heaven. 

To sum up. The Ascension teaches three most salutary truths. 
Christ descended ere He ascended. Let us go down with Him 
into the deep places of humiliation, into the sombre valley of 
suffering. It is not the primrose path that guides our foot aright, 
but the rugged road of adversity. In the second place, the mys- 
tery of to-day reminds us that our home is beyond the veil which 
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was partially lifted on Ascension-morning. Would you find an 
antidote against the blandishments of earth, so passing, yet so 
powerful? Fix your thought on the eternal banquet, on the 
“torrent of pleasure” that flows forevermore beneath the Throne 
of God. Shall we sacrifice the Eternal to the momentary? 
Finally, let us ascend with Christ by daily “working out the 
beast,” moving upward in charity. This is progress at the high- 
est power. Members of the Mystic Body of Christ, let us love, 
not the world, for it passeth away and the lust thereof; but let 
us love our Divine Head. Loving Him well, our foot is on the 
upward path, our face is toward the East, and in God’s good day 
we shall pass beyond the veil unto the Vision. 








SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF 
' THE YEAR 


BY TIE REV. THOMAS P, PHELAN 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


“I am the Good Shepherd.”—John, x, 11. 


Long centuries before the birth of the Jewish nation, nomadic 
tribes wandered across the deserts of western Asia, seeking food 
and water for their cattle and sheep. Abraham and his house- 
hold migrated from the land of the Caldees bringing their flocks 
and herds to the green pastures of Canaan. Isaac followed his 
father’s occupation and espoused the daughter of a shepherd. 
Jacob tended his uncle’s sheep for twenty years to secure the 
hand of his cousin Rebecca. David, the youthful shepherd, was 
called from the fields to become the champion of his people and 
the ruler of Israel. The shepherds, “watching and keeping the 
night watches over their flocks” (Luke, ii, 8), were the first mor- 
tals to kneel and adore the New Born King, sharing with the 
angels the glorious vigils of the first Christmas night. From 
the dawn of civilization grazing has been extensively followed 
in Palestine, and even in our own times the traveller sees faithful 
shepherds guarding the flocks that feed on the green hills of that 
sanctified land. 

To the multitude that heard this new similitude of the Master 
the picture was most vivid. The good shepherd led his flock to 
the pasture in the early morn, and returned to the shelter of the 
fold at eventide. The massive stone enclosure, which protected 
the sheep from wandering robbers and prowling beasts, with its 
narrow entrance and substantial gate, was a familiar sight in this 


pastoral community. The shepherd knew every lamb and sheep, 
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counting them as they entered or emerged from the shelter. The 


sheep knew his voice and came at his call. He endured the heats 
of summer and the colds of winter with patience and fortitude. 
To defend his charges from lurking foes, to recover the lost ones, 
he would shed his blood or sacrifice his life. The faithful shep- 
herd was honored for his constancy and courage, his name was 
the synonym for affection and loyalty. The hireling who aban- 
doned or neglected his flock was loathed and despised. 

Christ announced to His hearers that He was the Good Shep- 
herd. Mankind, like sheep without a shepherd, had gone astray, 
had wandered from the fold of the Master. The Gentiles, pro- 
fessing wisdom, had fallen into idolatry and impurity, and “God 
delivered them up to a reprobate sense’ (Rom., i, 28). The 
Chosen People had preserved the knowledge of the One, true 
God, although occasionally lapsing into pagan errors. Yet their 
priesthood was corrupt, their worship obscure, their sacrifices 
unworthy. The lambs of the flock were without a true shepherd, 
abandoned or betrayed by hirelings. But the Lord had promised, 
long centuries before, that the Good Shepherd would come in 
the fulness of time to rescue his flock and lead it to the true fold. 
“And I will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed 
them, even my servant David. He shall feed them, and he shall 
be their shepherd” (Ezech., xxxiv, 23). 

Christ the Good Shepherd came to seek His wandering sheep 
and to gather them into His heavenly enclosure. Like the faith- 
ful pastor He shed His blood and sacrificed His life for His sheep. 
He established a fold—His Church—and fortified it with His Di- 
vine protection lest danger might threaten it. “And the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it’ (Matt., xvi, 18). He ap- 
pointed a visible pastor to guide and guard that Church. “Feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep” (John, xvi, 16-17). The successors 
of Peter and the other apostles,—the bishops and priests of His 
Church, were commissioned and ordained to continue this work 
until the consummation of the world. Heresy and schism have 
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frequently invaded this fold and lured many believers to pas- 
tures new and strange. Hirelings and robbers have slain the 
shepherds and maimed the sheep. Yet the Good Shepherd watches 
over the flock and that sheepfold can never be destroyed. 

Christ came to save all men. His message of salvation was for 
Jew and Gentile. ‘He came unto his own and his own received 
him not. But as many as received him, He gave to them the 
power to become the sons of God” (John, i, 11-12). His chil- 
dren must believe the truths He has taught and must practice the 
virtues He has inculcated, if they hope for eternal happiness, 
External observation, with no interior piety, may deceive the 
foolish ones of the world. The Master who sees all things and 
knows all hearts cannot be deceived. “I know mine, and mine 
know me” (John, x, 14). On the day of final reckoning the 
Good Shepherd will separate the sheep from the goats and lead 
His flock to the eternal mansions. “Who shall ascend into the 
mountain of the Lord; or who shall stand in his holy place? The 
innocent in hands and the clean of heart who hath not taken his 
soul in vain nor sworn deceitfully to his neighbor” (Ps,, 
xxiii, 3-4). 

To feed the lambs and sheep of His flock, the Good Shepherd 
has commissioned His chosen messengers, the bishops and 
priests of the Church. “He that heareth you, heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, 
despiseth him who sent me” (Luke, x, 16). Some refuse to 
hear that voice speaking through His Church, others refuse to 
obey the commands of the shepherds. As the Good Shepherd 
left the ninety-nine in the desert to seek the one that was lost, so 
Christ goes forth to call all peoples to His love and service. In 
His own time all nations shall enter that sacred enclosure and 
repose in the peace and security of the true fold. “And other 
sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them also I must bring 
and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be made one fold 
and one shepherd” (John, x, 16). God alone knows when this 
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happy event will be accomplished. Yet its final consummation 
is assured without cavil. “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away” (Matt., xxiv, 35). 

The true sheep of Christ must assist in this work of conver- 
sion or repentance. They must be apostles of charity, avoiding 
all excesses that might scandalize the wanderers, preaching by 
good example and piety, praying earnestly for their return to the 
true fold. “So let your light shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven” 


(Matt., v, 16). 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


SUFFERING AND REWARD 


“So also you now have sorrow, but I will see you again and your heart 
shall rejoice and your joy no man shall take from you.”—John, xvi, 22 


The ancient religious era was ended, a new regime begun. The 
Mosaic sacrifice was abrogated, a victim without blemish offered 
to the Eternal Father by His Only Begotten Son, “called by 
God a high priest according to the order of Melchisedech” (Heb., 
v, 10). The bread and wine were changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ and bestowed on the Apostles as their spiritual 
food an drink. A miracle, greater than the stilling of the tem- 
pest, more sublime than the raising of Lazarus from the tomb, 
had been accomplished. It was the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Malachias: “For from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down, my name is great among the gentiles and in every place 
there is sacrifice and there is offered in my name a clean oblation” 
(Mal., i, 11). It was the solemn seal of the New Covenant. 
The earth was no longer barren and desolate, for henceforth 
God would dwell with His people in the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar and the Sacrifice of the Mass would be offered perpetually 
in every land. 
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Amid the joys of the celebration of the first Mass and the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist sadness filled the soul of the 
Master. Judas had gone forth to betray Him to his implacable 
enemies. Peter, impetuous though weak, would deny Him in the 
court yard of Pilate. His dearest disciples would abandon Him 
to an ignominous fate. The shadow of Calvary fell athwart His’ 
path. The silence of the tomb would be His resting place within 
a few short hours. ‘A little while and you shall not see me” 
(John, xvi, 16). Yet the triumph of the Resurrection, the hap- 
piness of the Ascension, the glory of Heaven, and His enthrone- 
ment at the right Hand of His Father would compensate for the 
sorrows and sufferings of the passion. 

The Apostles felt the inspiration of a new life dawning on 
them at the last supper. United with God through the reception 
of the Adorable Sacrament they were transformed and filled 
with heavenly thoughts and pious sentiments. Yet their happi- 
ness would soon give place to sadness. “A little while and you 
shall not see me” (John, xvi, 16). The Lord would die on the 
Cross and descend into the sepulchre. His Resurrection would 
restore their confidence. His Ascension would again leave them 
desolate. Yet He would not desert them. “A little while and you 
shall see me because I go to the Father” (John, xvi, 17). The 
coming of the Holy Ghost would fill them with joy and send 
them forth to evangelize all nations. The years of missionary 
labor would be filled with sorrow and suffering. Despised by 
their own kindred and race, persecuted by the rulers of the 
world, they were destined to suffer imprisonment and death for 
their faith in the crucified Lord. It was the fate prophecied by 
the Saviour: “The servant is not greater than his master. If 
they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you” (John, 
xv, 20). Yet Christ did not abandon them in the hour of trial. 
“T will not leave you orphans, I will come to you.” His prom- 
ises strengthened them in every crisis and inspired them to face 
every danger valiantly. The sufferings of time were reckoned 
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as nothing when compared with the rewards of eternity. “Let 
not your heart be troubled. You believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house there are many mansions. If not, I 
would have told you that I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I shall go and prepare a place for you; I will come again and 
will take you to myself that where I am, you may be” (John, 
xiv, 1-3). 

The successors of the Apostles have drunk deeply of this 
chalice of sorrow. The history of the Church is an unbroken 
record of suffering and persecution. Individuals and nations have 
risen up against the spouse of Christ bedewing the soil of every 
clime with the blood of her martyrs. Weak and erring children 
have deserted the standard of the Lord to align themselves with 
the army of satan. Hirelings and traitors have deceived the little 
ones of the flock and led them into error and sin. Yet neither 
calumny nor violence could shake the courage of the soldiers of 
the Cross. Although the winds and the waves threatened to 
engulf the bark of Peter, they felt that the Master had not aban- 
doned them and would rescue them from the perils of the deep. 
Sorrow and suffering has been and will be the heritage of the 
Church as it was the portion of Her Divine Founder. Yet her 
future triumph is assured. “And I say to thee: That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt., xvi, 18). “And be- 
hold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world” (Matt., xxviii, 20). 

Every Christian must endure adversity and tribulation in this 
life. “The disciple is not above the master, nor the servant above 
his lord” (Matt., x, 24). Worldly prosperity and happiness fre- 
quently wean man from his allegiance to his Creator and destroy 
his faith. Misfortune recalls his religious obligations and re- 
stores his ardor. Sin is the only real evil he must fear, since it 
separates him from God. Trial and sorrow draw him nearer to 
the Lord. “Fear ye not them that kill the body and are not able 
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to kill the soul” (Matt., x, 28). The Apostle Paul suffered 
stripes, imprisonment and death for the love of Christ and ex- 
horted his converts to endure every trial: “For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come, that shall be revealed in us” (Rom., viii, 18). So 
the faithful Christian must patiently bear the crosses of life sus- 
tained by the promises of the Redeemer that the eternal delights 
of Heaven will be his reward. ‘“Amen, Amen I say to you that 
you shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice. So also 
you now have sorrow but I will see you again and your heart shall 


rejoice and your joy no man shall take from you” (John, xvi, 
2D, 22). 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


DEATH 


“Because I go to the Father and you shall see me no longer.”—John xvi, 10. 


Death is one of the punishments of original sin. The first 
representatives of our race forfeited earthly peace and prosperity, 
yielded to the blandishments of the tempter, and offended Al- 
mighty God. They were driven from paradise and condemned 
to labor, poverty, sickness and death. As all mankind would have 
shared their happiness had they remained faithful, so all must 
suffer from their transgression. ‘Wherefore as by one man sin 
entered into this world, and by sin death: And so death passed 
upon all men in whom all have sinned’ (Rom., v, 12). 

Every man must die. “And as it is appointed unto men once 
to die and after this the judgment” (Heb., ix, 27) education, 
wealth, position cannot avert this punishment. The sceptered 
monarch on his throne, the master of industry with his accumu- 
lated millions, the poor cottager ekeing out a precarious exis- 
tence are alike in the eyes of this inexorable visitor. The sinner, 
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steeped in iniquity, the indifferent pursuing the even tenor of his 
way, the saint in the odor of sanctity will one day receive this 
dread summons. ‘‘Man’s days are as grass, as the flower of the 
field so shall he flourish” (Ps., cii, 15). In this world of doubt 
and contradiction there is one absolute certainty,—the coming of 
the angel of death to every man’s bedside. 

The time of death is uncertain. Man endeavors to delucde him- 
self with false hopes of long life. Will death come to him the 
next week or the next year? Will he be spared to a hale and 
hearty old age, or will he be summoned away in the flower and 
bloom of youth and ambition? God alone knows. The duration 
of life is uncertain. “For yourselves know perfectly that the day 
of the Lord shall so come as a thief in the night’ (1 Thess., v, 2). 
Tender babes, promising children, talented youths, matured 
adults, hoary veterans are suddenly snatched away. Five out of 
every one hundred persons die during the year. Yet weak man 
flatters himself that his name is not on the fatal list and con- 
tinues to hug that delusive phantom to his breast until the shadow 
of death falls athwart his path. The time, the place, the manner 
of death are unknown. There is only one element of certainty,— 
that death will surely come to every man. 

Death is the entrance to eternity. At the moment of dissolu- 
tion the angel closes the book of life, man’s destiny is sealed. 
The laborer has finished his task in the vineyard and comes to 
receive his promised wage. The good and faithful servant need 
have no fear, for he has used his talents well. The master will 
reward him for a life well spent in the service of the Creator. 
The idle, selfish servant will be agitated by fear and shame and 
will be punished for his negligence. He had hidden his talent in 
the ground and trusted to a deathbed repentance. Ere he awoke 
from that hideous nightmare the silent messenger beckoned him 
away. Death frees the soul from the thraldom of the flesh, 
. liberates man from the trials and temptations of a deceitful world, 
and leads him from the city of confusion and the house of bond- 
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age to the land flowing with milk and honey. “And night shall 
be no more: And they shall not need the light of the lamp, nor the 
light of the sun, because the Lord God shall enlighten them and 
they shall reign forever and ever” (Apoc., xxii, 5). 

Man must prepare himself for the coming of the angel of 
death. Like the wise virgins he must keep his lamps filled and 
trimmed, so that when the bridegroom comes he may accompany 
him to the bridal feast. “Watch ye therefore because you know 
not the day nor the hour” (Matt., xiv, 13). Christ has founded 
His Church to guide all men along the straight and narrow path 
that leads to eternal life. He has instituted the Sacraments to 
strengthen His children against the wiles of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. He has taught His followers to supplicate His 
Father for spiritual and temporal aid. He has commissioned 
His bishops and priests as shepherds of the flock lest hirelings 
might enter the fold and scatter the sheep. He has warned His 
brethren that the pleasures of life are false and transitory, the 
‘joys of Heaven real and lasting. ‘For what doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul’’ (Matt., viii, 
36-37 ). 

Christ passed through the narrow portal of the tomb ere He 
ascended into Heaven to sit at the right Hand of His Father for 
all eternity. His passion, His sufferings, His death, His burial 
were only preludes to His future triumphs. Man’s trials and 
sorrows in this life are only stepping stones to future joys. He 


must welcome the angel of death as a happy messenger, summon- 
ing him to his true and everlasting home. “O Death where is thy 
victory? O Death where is thy sting’ (1 Cor., xv, 55). 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL RELIGION 


“And if any man think himself religious, not bridling his tongue but deceiv- 
ing his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.”—James, i, 26 


Charity and love were the dominant notes in the teachings of 
Christ. He was sweet, kind and generous in His disposition, 
gracious, inspired and sublime in His manners, discourses and 
sentiments. To the afflicted, the poor, the sinner, He brought 
peace, happiness and forgiveness. He healed the Centurion’s 
servant, rescued Lazarus from the toils of death, purified Mag- 
dalene’s heart. He was the fond father greeting the prodigal 
son, the shepherd seeking the lost sheep in the desert, the house- 
wife lighting the candle and sweeping the floor for the lost groat. 
As a last proof of His affection, He died the ignominous death 
of the Cross. “Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. You are my friends if you do 
the things that I command you” (John, xv, 13-14). 

Yet He denounced the scribes and Pharisees in scathing terms 
and warned His Apostles to avoid their hypocrisy. “For I tell 
you, unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt., v, 20). These false teachers had so erroneously ex- 
pounded and interpreted the laws of Moses that the principles of 
charity were replaced by puerile observances and superstitious 
practices. To pray in public places and thus win the plaudits of 
the multitude, to fast frequently and publicly, to wear amulets 
and certain prescribed garments, was the essence of their religion. 
Legal observances stifled the voice of conscience, the letter of the 
law supplanted the spirit. External religion was carefully culti- 
vated, internal religion. entirely neglected. ‘Woe to you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you make clean the outside of 
the cup, and of the dish, but within you are full of rapine and 
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uncleanness. Thou blind Pharisee first make clean the inside of 
the cup and of the dish that the outside may become clean” 
(Matt., xxiii, 25-26). The Master denounced them as “whitened 
sepulchres,”’ outwardly beautiful, within “full of dead men’s 
bones and all filthiness’ (Matt., xxiii, 27). Exteriorly they 
seemed fair, interiorly they were tainted with hypocrisy and 
iniquity. 

The outward observance of the law, and the customs and tradi- 
tions of the Jewish people were not condemned by Christ. He 
reprobated the abuse and not the use of these ceremonials. Alms 
giving, public prayers, ritual ablutions were necessary and salu- 
tary. Lavish donations to the Temple could not atone for wick- 
edness of heart nor disregard for the commandments of God. 
Praying with the lips and not with the soul brought no reward 
from Heaven. Cleanliness of person could not compensate for 
secret impurity. “Prayer is good with fasting and alms more 
than to lay up treasures of gold: for alms delivereth from death, 
and the same is that which purgeth away sin and maketh to find 
mercy and life everlasting” (Tob., xii, 8-9). The pharisees, 
however, acted contrary to the laws of God, and by their tradi- 
tional customs rendered His commandments null and void. 

Christ warns His children that exterior observance and piety 
must walk hand in hand with interior purity and zeal. “Not 
every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; but he that doth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt., vii, 
21). It is not enough to profess Christianity, to attend Mass on 
Sundays and holydays, to contribute to the support of the Church. 
The commandments of God must be obeyed at all times, the 
Creator must be worshipped on account of His own goodness 
and His creatures loved for the love of the Master. Prayer must 
be simple, fervent, persevering, welling up from the depths of 
the soul. Alms must be distributed from pure and holy motives, 
not for popular acclamation and praise. The Sacraments must 
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be frequently received to protect the sinner from temptation and 
to bathe him in the merits of Christ. The lowliness and weak- 
ness of human nature must be realized and its entire dependence 
on God thoroughly understood. Thus with love of God and love 
of neighbor in his heart, the fervent Christian will mirror in his 
external life the purity of his soul. 

The ancient external ceremonies and customs of the Church are 
not forbidden by the laws of God. The Sign of the Cross is the 
symbol of man’s salvation and his covenant with the Lord. Pub- 
lic prayer brings up the vision of Peter kneeling on the housetops 
at Joppa, Paul praying at Ephesus, James in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. Fasting was practised by the Apostles, the primitive 
Christians, and the God-fearing Jews. Alms-giving was a custom 
of the infant Church and the seven deacons were ordained to suc- 
cor the widows and orphans and to distribute the offerings of the 
distant congregations. If performed with proper dispositions 
these external ceremonies are efficacious in the sight of God. 
“For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” 
(Matt., xx, 34). Pride, self-conceit, insincerity alone render 
these actions sinful and vain. “This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me” (Matt., vii, 6). 

The love of the Magdalene won forgiveness, the sincerity of 
the penitent thief merited eternal glory. The charity that “is 
patient, is kind, envieth not” (1 Cor., xiii, 4-5) will guide the 
Christian aright and enable him to serve his Creator with heart 
and voice. Exterior religion will then be the expression of his 
interior piety and purity. 
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SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


27. CONTRITION 


Any one observing the behavior of many who approach the 
Sacrament of Penance would be apt to suppose that contrition was 
unessential, and that the priest’s absolution alone was of importance, 
Such an idea, however, would be quite erroneous; contrition for 
sins committed is absolutely necessary, and nothing can take its 
place. It is more important than the actual confession, since perfect 
contrition-can take the place of confession where this is impossible. 
You may confess your sins as often as you like, but as long as you 
are lacking in genuine contrition, they cannot be forgiven. No 
priest, no bishop, no, not the Pope himself, can forgive a sinner 
who does not repent of his sins. Hence contrition is absolutely 
indispensable both in and apart from the Sacrament of Penance.— 
Common sense teaches us that God, being just and holy, cannot 
pardon any but a penitent sinner. By sin we stray away from God, 
and by penance we must return to Him and forsake sin. Only a 
contrite heart can do this. By sinning we have shown ourselves 
ungrateful, disobedient and abominably disloyal to God. Can we 
realize this fact without being filled with contrition? Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches us the necessity of contrition. The prophet Joel writes 
(ii, 12, 13): “The Lord saith: Be converted to me with all your 
heart, in fasting and in weeping and in mourning, and rend your 
hearts, and not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God.”— 
David, too, says: “A contrite and humbled heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise” (Ps., 1, 19). Our Lord taught the same doctrine, for 
He called men to do penance, dnd told them that, except they did 
penance, they should perish (Luke, xiii, 5). No one surely can 
maintain that contrition for sin is unnecessary. 

The Catholic Church defines contrition as sorrow for and detesta- 
tion of sins committed, accompanied by a serious resolution to avoid 
sin in future. 
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1. Contrition is sorrow, and must proceed from the heart, whence 
came the sin that causes it. Merely outward tokens of contrition 
are useless unless they are the expression of truly heart-felt sorrow. 
It is not enough to repeat an act of contrition if there is no inward 
grief. 


As soon as David perceived the enormity of his offense, he ex- 
claimed: “I have sinned against the Lord” (2 Kings, xii, 13). This 
was the cry of a true penitent, and he expressed his deep sorrow 
and contrition more fully in the penitential psalms. When Peter 
had thrice denied his Lord and Master, and the cock’s crowing had 
drawn his attention to his sin, he went out and wept bitterly. Tears 
such as these, shed in deep sorrow for sins committed, and not 
through mere emotion, are precious in God’s sight, although it is 
quite possible to mourn over sins without shedding tears. The 
publican who came into the Temple to pray at the same time as 
the Pharisee, remained standing afar off, and would not so much as 
lift up his eyes to heaven, but struck his breast, saying: “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” These simple words expressed the feeling 
of a contrite and humbled heart. 


Contrition involves also a detestation of sin; it is not enough for 
us to renounce sin, but we must hate and abhor it. Our sorrow 
for and detestation of sin must be greater than our grief for any 
temporal misfortune, because sin is the worst of all evils. More- 
over, our contrition must be universal, and include all the grievous 
sins that we have committed, as well as every other sin for which 
we desire forgiveness. There can be no true contrition where 
there is a lurking affection for a single mortal sin. Finally, our 
contrition must be supernatural. Merely natural regrets for the 
disgrace, loss, shame or annoyance due to sin may serve to deter 
us from further wrong-doing, but they are no evidence that our 
hearts have forsaken sin and turned to God. They show rather 
that we hate the consequences of sin, and not sin itself. Our con- 
trition must be supernatural ; 7. e., we must be sorry for sin because 
we have disobeyed and offended God and been ungrateful and 
disloyal to Him. This supernatural contrition is perfect, if our 
sorrow is due chiefly to our love of God, and not to any thought of 
the eternal punishment of sin. Mary Magdalene set us a noble 
example of perfect contrition; she had been a notorious sinner, but 
after learning to know our Lord, she renounced sin and returned 
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to God. She loved Jesus above all things and grieved bitterly over 
her past life. When she heard that He was at the Pharisee’s house, 
she went in and began to anoint His feet with precious ointment 
and to wipe them with her hair. Seeing her love and contrition, 
our Lord said of her: “Many sins are forgiven her, because she 
hath loved much.” 

Supernatural contrition is imperfect, when it does not proceed 
chiefly from love of God. The Ninivites were moved by fear of 
impending destruction to do penance, so their contrition was 
imperfect. 

Let us try to repent of our sins from motives of love rather than 
of fear, and to be able to say with truth: “O God, I am very sorry 
that I have sinned against Thee and offended Thee, my loving 
Father, my tenderest Friend and my greatest Benefactor. I grieve 
that I have been so disobedient, so ungrateful and so unfaithful to 
Thee. How much hast Thou done for love of me, and what has 
been my return for Thy goodness? Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before Thee; I am no more worthy to be caHed Thy 
child; but forgive me, Lord; I resolve not to sin again. Amen.” 


28. Purpose oF AMENDMENT 


A resolution to avoid sin in future is inseparable from true con- 
trition for past sins. The Prodigal Son, in his sorrow for his 
offences, resolved to go back to his father and never to leave him 
again. Every sinner who seeks forgiveness from God must make 
a similar resolution. It is no less necessary than repentance; for 
how can any one hate and detest his sins and still cherish a desire 
to commit them again? 

This good resolution must be general and serious, general, because 
we must resolve carefully to avoid all sins, without exception, and 
especially mortal sins. A resolution of amendment is worth nothing 
if it is made to depend upon some particular time, place, person or 
circumstance. For instance, people sometimes say: “When I am 
older, when I have left this house, when I have come to terms with 
so and so, or when I am better off, then I will improve.” Such a 
resolution is of no value. 

A good resolution must be serious, and include a determination 
to avoid occasions of sin, as well as sin itself, and also to make 
reparation for injuries inflicted on others. A true penitent must 
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make up his mind not to frequent places or associate with people 
likely to cause him to sin. He must also resolve to employ every 
possible means of improvement, especially vigilance and prayer. 
Sometimes there may be weighty reasons for making some modi- 
fication in a resolution or some delay in carrying it into effect 
desirable. I am not referring to reasons of this kind, but to the 


- very common carelessness which makes us forget our promise of 


amendment. This unpardonable indifference encourages the revival 
of our evil inclinations, prevents virtues from growing to perfection, 
and finally hinders us from receiving an increase of divine grace. 

In proportion to the growth of our tendencies to evil, is the 
diminution of our capacity for virtue, and for want of supernatural 
assistance our souls can make no progress; and, as it is impossible 
to stand still on the way of perfection, they slip back gradually into 
indifference. 

Neglect of good resolutions robs the soul of the precious gift of 
perseverance, for whoever never really begins to do right, will cer- 
tainly never succeed. Only those who persevere steadfastly in 
carrying out their good resolutions will receive the crown of life, 
which guarantees a happy end to this existence and a joyful begin- 
ning to life everlasting. What strength and consolation it affords 
both in life and at death! 

My brethren, let us be steadfast and abide by our good resolu- 
tions to serve God faithfully, to limit our intercourse with the 
world, to deny ourselves amusements, to behave more reverently 
in the house of God, to mortify our own will, to keep watch over 
our senses, to subdue our passions and to be less self-indulgent, 
and let no amount of difficulties, contradiction or ridicule cause 
us to abandon these resolutions. 

Perseverance will seem easier if we look forward to the future. 
Who knows how long life will last? The end of our pilgrimage 
may be close at hand; therefore let us begin each day with a renewal 
of our resolutions, just for that day. It is surely possible to perse- 
vere in well-doing for one day. In this way the days will slip by, 
and we shall continue steadfastly on the right path, until at length 
Our Lord will come and bestow upon us the crown of eternal life. 


29. IMMEDIATE OCCASIONS OF SIN 


A good resolution must include a determination to avoid occa- 
sions of sin, that is to say, to avoid any person, place, game, book, 
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or in short anything that is likely to cause us to sin. Unless we 
avoid occasions of sin, we are not really desirous of avoiding sin 
itself. Eve allowed herself to talk to the serpent, although she must 
have known that it was wicked, and thus she played into the devil’s 
hands. Peter acted recklessly in following Our Saviour to the high 
priest’s house and sitting with the soldiers by the fire, and conse- 
quently he yielded to temptation and thrice denied his Lord. We 
ought to be careful to avoid bad company and occasions of sin, 
and to remember our own frailty. In the Our Father we are taught 
to say: “Lead us not into temptation,” and St. Paul says: “Let him 
that thinketh himself to stand, take heed lest he fall” (1 Cor., x, 12). 

It may cost us a great deal to avoid occasions of sin, but we must 
give up, if need be, even such apparently indispensable things as 
a foot, a hand or an eye. Our Saviour says: “If thy hand or thy 
foot scandalize thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. It is better 
for thee to go into life maimed or lame than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into everlasting fire. And if thy eye scandalize 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee. It is better for thee having 
one eye to enter into life, than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire.” 

A father once gave his son a basket of beautiful fruit, some of 
which, however, was beginning to decay. The boy wanted to throw 
away the bad fruit, but the father checked him and said it would 
do no harm. So the basket was set aside, and a few hours later 
the boy found that all the fruit was mouldy and had a bad smell. 
He was much distressed, but his father told him that the basket 
of fruit was intended to teach him a useful lesson: viz., that cor- 
ruption spreads rapidly and soon affects what is naturally sound. 
The same is the case with human beings: whoever associates with 
the wicked is only too likely to be infected with their vices. We 
cannot be too careful in avoiding occasions of sin. 


30. CONFESSION (in General) 


Confession is a frank and contrite acknowledgment of guilt, a 
disclosure of the state of one’s conscience to a priest, made in order 
to receive absolution from him. It is a serious business under- 
taken for the good of our souls, which, if it is properly performed, 
will certainly obtain for us forgiveness of sins, an increase of sanc- 
tifying grace and eternal salvation. The priest’s absolution, pro- 
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nounced on earth, is ratified in heaven, so that God Himself seems 
to say: “Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

According to Our Lord’s ordinance, confession is so absolutely nec- 
essary for forgiveness that, if it is possible for us to confess our sins, 
we are bound to do so in order to obtain absolution. Our Divine 
Saviour gave the Apostles and their successors power and authority 
to retain, as well as to forgive sins; and intended them to retain 
those of the impenitent, and to forgive those only of the truly peni- 
tent sinners. Before priests can either retain or remit sins, they 
must form an opinion regarding the worthiness of the persons 
who seek forgiveness. In order that they may be in a position to 
form such a judgment, it is absolutely necessary for a sinner to 
make a frank confession and to lay bare the whole state of his soul. 
It is just as certain that sinners are under an obligation to confess 
their sins as it is that priests have power to forgive or to retain 
the same. 


If a judge is required to condemn or to acquit a man charged with 
some offense, he is, of course, required to investigate the charge. 
If a physician is called in to prescribe for a patient, he is, of course, 
bound to examine carefully the sick man’s condition. Now a con- 
fessor is at the same time judge and physician. As judge, he must, 
according to Our Lord’s injunctions, decide whose sins are to be 
remitted and whose retained. As physician, he must prescribe 
remedies. He can do neither unless the penitent discloses fully, 
frankly and plainly the state of his conscience. 

Confession is therefore of divine institution, and most neces- 
sary for the forgiveness of sins. It has been practised in the Cath- 
olic Church in every age and place, and has always been regarded 
as indispensable, which would surely not have been the case if 
there were no need for it. Heretics declare confession to be a 
merely human institution, that can be set aside at pleasure; but we 
ought not to trouble ourselves about heretical opinions, that are 
contrary to God’s Word and to the explicit teaching of the Catholic 
Church. 

Let us now consider who is bound to go to confession. 

1. According to the divine law‘every Christian who has fallen 
into grievous sin, or who is in doubt whether he has committed 
a mortal sin or not, is bound to confess the same. 

2. According to the law of the Church, every Christian, who 
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has reached the age of reason, is bound to confess his sins at least 
once in each year. 

The benefits of confession are very great. 

1. A penitent receives advice how to amend his ways. 

2. He gains an accurate knowledge of himself. 

3. He obtains instruction, consolation and help in most important 
matters. 

4. Anxious souls are comforted, and the ignorant, doubtful and 
erring are instructed. 

5. The religious instruction given in the confessional is better 
adapted to the needs of an individual than that given in public. 

6. The penitent learns to shrink from sin in the future. 

7. He is moved to make reparation for scandals and injuries to 
the reputation and property of others. 

8. Confession leads to the reconciliation of enemies and to the 
avoidance of occasions of sin. 

9. Confession is a most effectual remedy for certain secret sins 
that ruin men in mind and body. 

10. The very thought that sins must be confessed is often a 
powerful deterrent. 

11. Much consolation is derived from confession, as the penitent - 
may hope to receive pardon and the grace of God. 

If we all had recourse to this wonderful remedy often and in 
the right way, we should soon become different people. Confession 
is undeniably both beneficial and necessary to our soul’s welfare; 
it is ordained for our temporal and eternal good, so let us employ 
it as the Church intends and according to Our Lord’s design; let 
us take care that each confession shall be complete, frank and 
intelligible. 

1. A confession is complete if we mention every grievous sin that 
we have committed, and all the circumstances that aggravate or 
modify it. We should state also how often we have sinned, and 
if we cannot give the precise number, we must give the priest 
approximately some idea of it. We must say where, why, with 
whom and against whom we have sinned, avoiding all mention of 
names and all superfluous details. 

2. A confession is frank if we neither exaggerate nor diminish, 
nor make excuses for our sins, but confess them without reserve 
in proper language. A confession that is lacking in frankness 
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obtains for us neither valid absolution nor peace of mind, and a 
communion made after such a confession is sinful and brings con- 
demnation upon us. It is far better to confess one’s sins to a priest, 
who is pledged to silence regarding them, than to live and die in a 
state of misery, and at the last day to be put to shame before all 
mankind. 

3. A confession is intelligible when the priest can hear and under- 
stand what one says. There is no need to speak so loud that other 
people in the church overhear, nor to be wanting in propriety and 
modesty, nor must we ever use vague and ambiguous language, 
for, though it is possible to mislead a priest, it is impossible to 
deceive God. 

On entering the confessional, kneel down and the priest will give 
you his blessing in these words: “May the Lord be in your heart 
and on your lips, that you may, with truth and humility, confess 
all your sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen.” Then make your confession, with the usual 
introduction and conclusion, after which listen attentively to the 
priest’s exhortation and instruction, and notice what penance he 
gives you. Before the absolution, he says: “May Almighty God 
have mercy upon you, forgive you all your sins, and bring you to 
life everlasting. Amen. May Our Lord Jesus Christ absolve you; 
by His authority I release you from all bonds, as far as I can and 
you require; therefore, I absolve you from your sins in the name 
of the Father, etc.” 

After the absolution the priest says one more short prayer, and 
then bids the penitent “Go in peace.” 

You may then leave the confessional and say the penance ap- 
pointed, thanking God for restoring you once more to His favor. 
Should the priest refuse to give you absolution, you must submit 
willingly, follow his advice most carefully, and strive by true 
amendment to make yourself worthy to receive absolution at your 
next confession. 

Try always to discharge this most important duty with genuine 
contrition and seriousness, that you may enjoy the benefits resulting 
from it, and accomplish God’s design. Amen. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
FIRST FRIDAY TALKS 
BY THE REV. JOHN CORBETT, S.J. 


Editor of The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


REPARATION FOR PRIDE 


Pride, says St. Augustine, is the love of self leading to con- 
tempt for God, whereas humility is the love of God leading to 
contempt of sel’. ‘The beginning of the pride of man is to fall 
off from God,” as we read in the book of Ecclesiasticus, “because 
his heart is departed from Him that made him; for pride is the 
beginning of all sin. He that holdeth it, shall be filled with 
maledictions and it shall ruin him in the end” (Eccli., x, 15). 
There is in every man a proper love of self that leads him to 
take pleasure in achieving the perfection for which God destined 
him, both in the natural and supernatural order. But on account 
of man’s fall this love of our perfection is easily turned aside 
to a forgetfulness that without God’s help we are nothing and 
can do nothing. We attribute to ourselves and to our own en- 
deavors what comes from God and belongs to God. 

When the devil tempted Eve, we are told that he held out to 
her as a consequence of disobedience the prospect of being “‘as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” And as the fall began with pride, 
the reparation began with the humiliation of the Son of God, 
who “emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men and in habit found as a man. He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the 
cross” (Phil. ii, 7, 8). To atone for all the sins that spring 
from men’s pride, Christ our Lord suffered untold humiliations. 
His entrance into the world was as a lowly Babe, His life was 
passed, up to His thirtieth year, as a humble laborer. “Is not this 
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the carpenter’s Son? Is not this the carpenter?’’ were the ques- 
tions asked of Him, when He began to preach. But it was 
especially during His Sacred Passion that He drained the dregs 
of the chalice of humiliation. He was betrayed by one of His 
chosen companions. He was denied by another, deserted by all 
of them. Accused and condemned as a blasphemer, worthy of 
death, He was spat upon by His judges, blindfolded and beaten 
and mocked by the cruel hangers-on of the priestly household. 
At early morn He was dragged before Pilate and handed over 
to the Roman authority as a public malefactor for whom no 
punishment could be too severe. In the court of Herod, to 
whom He was sent by Pilate, He was treated as a fool. Again, 
before Pilate, He was rejected by His people, who shouted for 
the release of the highwayman and murderer, Barabbas, and for 
the crucifixion of Jesus. Heavier than the weight of His wooden 
cross was the load of taunts and insults that greeted Him on the 
road to Calvary. He was reviled even by the thieves between 
whom He was crucified. As He hung on the cross “they that 
passed by blasphemed Him, wagging their heads. ... And in like 
manner also the Chief Priests mocking said with the Scribes one 
to another: “He saved others, Himself He cannot save?’”’ (St. 
Mark, xv, 29, 31). “And the soldiers also mocked Him” (St. 
Luke, xxiii, 36). How truly were the words of the Psalmist 
fulfilled: “I am a worm, and no man, the reproach of men and 
the outcast of the people. All they that saw Me have laughed Me 
to scorn. They have spoken with the lips and wagged the head.” 

With this sublime example of atonement for the sins of pride 
before our eyes, one might fancy that men would have learned 
to esteem humility and to love humiliation. Alas, the world is 
to-day almost as blind and uncomprehending as it was in the days 
of paganism, when humility was deemed a weakness of soul and 
not a virtue. Christians, indeed, know better; but how few there 
are who carry out in their lives the doctrine so much insisted 
on in Holy Scripture and so vividly portrayed in the life of 
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Christ! How many are constantly sounding their own praises 
and seeking after the praise of others! How sensitive people 
are at the least suggestion of imperfection in their words or in 
their works! How much energy in life is wasted in trying to 
win the favor of men! How seldom people imitate the conduct 
of our Lord by silence in the midst of insult or reproaches! 

The sympathy which wells up in our souls when we ponder 
on the sufferings of the Sacred Heart ought to urge us, who love 
Him, to join with Him in reparation and to strive for perfect 
humility of thought and word and deed. To think of ourselves 
as we are in God’s sight, before whom we can lay claim only to 
our imperfections and sins, to wish sincerely that others may 
know and esteem us only as we rank before God, and to shun, 
as far as we may, the praise of mankind which is so apt to 
deceive and ruin us—that is true wisdom, which will fit us to 
accomplish much for God. 

We read in the life of Blessed Margaret Mary how our Lord 
trained her in deepest humility before He was willing to employ 
her as His messenger in spreading the devotion to His Sacred 
Heart. On one occasion, when she had shown some negligence 
by yielding to sentiments of vanity in conversation about herself, 
He reproved her severely, saying: “What have you, dust and 
ashes? And in what do you glory, since of yourself you are 
nothing but nothingness and misery?” He showed her a picture 
of herself that filled her with horror and with a holy desire of 
expiation for the least faults. 

Let us pray for a like knowledge of our true selves and a 


deep spirit of humility, based on the realization of our wretched- 
ness in the sight of God and our desire to be close imitators of 
our Divine Master, knowing that “God resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble.” 
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THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 


BE THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XIX.—-THE EssENCE OF THE Hoty EUCHARIST 
AS A SACRAMENT 


The “Inward Grace” contained in the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist is nothing less than Our Lord Himself. This Sacra- 
ment is not a mere figure or symbol of Jesus Christ, but it is 
Himself in reality. He declared plainly at the Last Supper, “This 
is my body.” 

The Catechism, therefore, defines the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist as the true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, together 
with His soul and divinity, under the appearances of bread and 
wine. 

Our Lord’s body is a human body like ours. The same human 
blood courses through His body that courses through our bodies. 
His body was formed, not by human but by Divine initiative, in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary. From His body, aye, 
even from the hem of His garment, went forth power and virtue 
to heal all infirmities. His body, that of a perfect man, suffered 
acutely for us in the passion and death for our sins. That body 
was nailed to the cross on Calvary most cruelly, but now, clari- 
fied and glorified, it is one of the pure joys. of the angels and 
saints to contemplate and adore in heaven. His blood is now 
forevermore inseparable from His body. Where His body is 
there also must be His blood. Hence in receiving His body we 
now also receive necessarily His blood. 

Our Lord’s blood was formed from the pure blood of Mary. 
It was shed for our redemption. Whereas the fires of hell can- 
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not blot out a single mortal sin, the blood of Christ can blot out 
the sins of a thousand worlds like ours. 

Our Lord’s soul is also where His living body is. It is a human 
soul, most perfect and beautiful, and yet, save for sin, essentially 
like ours. In other words, the soul or vital principle of Christ 
is a human soul. As such it could suffer and agonize for us in 
the Garden of Olives. Temporarily separated from its body 
from Good Friday to Easter Sunday morning, that soul con- 
soled and rejoiced the souls of the just awaiting deliverance in 
Limbo. 

The Divinity of Christ is also where His body and blood and. 
soul are. His two natures are inseparably united in His own 
personality. Talk of two personalities in one person is always 
nonsense. There is no such thing. There may be various moods 
or states of the one personality, but it is impossible that one per- 
son should really be two persons. Not even in Christ could 
there be two persons or two personalities. Hence in receiving 
Holy Communion, we truly receive Jesus Christ as the Divine 
Guest of our souls. He is the same person before Whom the 
angels sing without ceasing, “Holy, holy, holy.” He is our all 
powerful God, Saviour and Judge. In giving Himself to us in 
Holy Communion, He gives all that He has and all that He is. 
What a stupendous miracle of love! 

Our Lord gives Himself to us, however, under the outward 
forms, appearances, accidents, properties, qualities, of bread and 
wine. He thus makes it easy for us to receive Him. No bodily 
senses can really perceive a metaphysical substance. We never 
see bread and wine or anything else with the senses. We never 
see the essence of matter. We see only the properties of matter. 
How much less then can we see the essence of Christ’s body and 
blood, when that essence is not even indicated by its own char- 
acteristics but is hidden behind those of bread and wine. To 
understand this more fully study Msgr. Vaughan’s, “Thoughts 
for All Times.” 
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We must not think that our senses deceive us in the Holy 
Eucharist. They do not. The characteristics or properties of 
bread and wine remain after the Consecration as before it. No 
physical or chemical change takes place at Consecration. No 
scientist could ever by means of his senses, assisted by the most 
perfect and powerful instruments, microscopes and test tubes, 
detect the slightest difference between consecrated and uncon- 
secrated bread and wine. The difference is not physical or chem- 
ical, but metaphysical, which means beyond-physical. We never 
see the essence or the substance of anything with the eyes of the 
body. We see the essence or the substance of a thing with the 
eyes of the mind only. Our mind, not our body, is made to see 
essences or substances. It is therefore beyond the power or 
scope of natural science as such to know anything about essences 
or substances. Natural science can neither affirm or deny any- 
thing about substances or essences. It can only study their prop- 
erties or characteristics. Much less can natural science affirm or 
deny anything about transubstantiation or a complete change in 
substances when there is no change in appearances. 

It is only by the testimony of Christ that we become aware of 
a change in the substance of bread and wine into the substance 
of His body and blood. To accept His teaching without reserve 
is the trial or the test by which we exhibit our belief or faith 
in Him rather than in the evidence of our senses which, even in 
other matters, often deceive us. He can never deceive. To ac- 
cept His word is a privilege and a blessing. “Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and have believed” (John, xx, 29). Why 
should we hesitate to accept His word? We can readily believe 
that there was no dove at Our Lord’s baptism, only the ap- 
. pearance of one. There were no tongues of fire at Pentecost, but 
only the appearances of tongues. So there is no bread and wine 
after the Consecration, but only the appearances of bread and 
wine. Back of these appearances is the hidden God Himself. 

Why hidden? The fact that Our Lord is hidden from us be- 
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hind the appearances of bread and wine serves to remind us con- 
stantly that we are merely pilgrims here on earth and that we 
should long and sigh for our true and lasting home in heaven 
where we shall see Our Lord face to face. Here on earth we 
lack the capacity to see God as He is. If David fainted at seeing 
even an angel (Dan., viii, 27), if the people of Israel could not 
behold the face of Moses coming down from Mount Sinai (Exod., 
xxxiv, 30), if St. John (Apoc., i, 17) fell as dead upon the vision 
of the Son of Man, how could we view or see God Himself as 
He is? Therefore He has made it easy for us not merely to see 
Him but also to receive Him into our souls by hiding Himself 
under the appearances of bread and wine. What wondrous hu- 
mility and condescension towards us! 

We Catholics believe in transubstantiation. No matter how un- 
familiar the word itself may be to us, we believe firmly unto 
death the three points of Christian doctrine implied by it! 

1. After Consecration, Christ is truly and substantially present. 

2. The substance or essence of bread and wine is no longer 
there but only their appearances. 

3. This wonderful change is brought about by the changing of 
the whole substance or essence of bread and wine into the whole 
substance or essence of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

“With God all things are possible,” said Our Lord on one oc- 
casion (Matt., xviv, 26). With faith as solid as a rock, the Sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ will resist successfully all attacks and raids 
of wordly skeptics upon the doctrine of transubstantiation. 






































CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P., S.T.LR. 


Jesus—A VENERABLE NAME 


Wherever our Lord went during the three years of His public 
ministry, crowds surged around Him asking Him to give them the 
words of life. His doctrine was so sublime and comforting, so 
surcharged with the love of God, that the masses followed Him 
whithersoever He went, even into the desert. By His miracles, 
by the holiness of His life, as also by the fulfillment of all the 
Old Testament prophecies, He proved to the people that He was 
actually what He said He was—the Son of God come down 
from heaven to save the human race. 

Now, one day, preaching to the crowds, He taught them the 
Eight Beatitudes, in which are summed up the great fundamental 
principles of Christian righteousness. And just because men can- 
not persist in idealward striving without prayer, the Master, sit- 
ting on the mountain-top, taught His hearers to say the “Our 
Father,” which is the most perfect form of prayer we can ever 
expect to know. For Jesus was goodness itself, and therefore 
everything He gave man was of the best—divinely good. If 
there were a better prayer than the “Our Father,” we may be 
perfectly sure Jesus would have taught it to us. 

In the first part of this sublime prayer Jesus, knowing well that 
man received everything from the Father, bade His disciples first 
of all, before praying for their personal needs, to acknowledge 
God’s sovereignty. Immediately He bade them reverence the 
name of God—‘“Hallowed by Thy name” (Matt., vi, 9). And 
when He bade them reverence the name of the Father, He like- 
wise bade them adore His own name, for He and the Father are 
one (John, xvii, 21). 

Now it is not sufficient merely to pray that the name of God 
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be honored. Our prayers will be empty and hollow words if they 
are not backed up by convictions, which are the propellers to 
action. “Not every one that sayeth Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” “This people honoreth Me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from Me.” 

Hence, to honor worthily the name of God and the name of 
Christ, we must abstain from blasphemy, of which St. Jerome 
(In Isai., xviii) says: “Every other sin is light when compared 
with blasphemy.” For it strikes directly at the majesty of God, 
His goodness, power, and every other attribute. Moses in the 
long ago decreed: “Who so blasphemes the name of the Lord 
shall die the death; the entire congregation shall stone him, be 
he native or a stranger” (Levit., xxiv, 15, 16). There never was 
and never will be any excuse or palliation for blasphemy, for God 
has been infinitely good to all of us. St. Polycarp, disciple of the 
Apostle John, when invited to outrage the name of God, declared: 
“As long as I have lived God has not done me any evil, but only 
conferred good upon me—how, then, could I blaspheme Him?” 
(Ruinart, Acta.) If, then, God has been good to us, and as a 
consequence there is no justification for us not to love Him with 
our whole hearts and souls, we can say with St. Bernard (Serm., 
in Can. 44): “If, then, you love God with your whole heart and 
should see that some one blasphemes and despises Him instead of 
glorifying His name, that one outrages Him in the worst way, 
could you with a quiet heart stand for it?’ Hence, we must set 
our face against this heinous sin, and even if necessary take the 
most drastic measures to do away with it according to the advice 
of St. John Chrysostom (Hom. ad Pop., 1): “If you hear anyone 
blaspheming God on the streets or in the market-places, go to 
him and set him right.” 

Society is suffering to-day from many evils, not the least of 
which was the recent dreadful scourge of war. War, as every 
other evil, is a punishment for the sins of men (Isaias, xlii, 24, 
25). One day Robert, King of France, prayed earnestly to God 
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that peace might reign in his realm. In sleep, at night, Our Lord 
appeared to him, saying: “In vain, Robert, do you plead—for 
you will not have peace in your kingdom until you have banished 
blasphemy from it.” No wonder, then, that in the Catholic ages 
blasphemy was punished severely—for the first and second of- 
fense, by a fine; for the third, by the application of a burning 
coal to the upper lip; for the fourth, by mutilation of the under 
lip, and for the fifth time, by the cutting out of the tongue. This 
may seem harsh and cruel, but are we not to-day interning men 
who speak against our country, and are not the traitors and sedi- 
tion-breeders being put to death? The Catholic ages recognized 
in God the King of kings, “from whom all power came,” and, 
operating on that basis, regarded any seditious act against Him 
as a capital offense. 

The Holy Name is worthy of all honor. “O Lord, our Lord, 
how admirable is Thy name in the whole earth!” (Ps., viii, 2) 
cries out the Royal Psalmist. Hence, he enjoins the people to 
“Shout with joy to God... sing ye a psalm to His name; give 
glory to His praise!” (Ps., Ixv, 2.) And Our Blessed Lord Him- 
self gave us an example of reverence for the name of the Father, 
and, implicitly, for His own divine name: “TI have glorified Thee 
on earth: I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do” 
(John, xvii, 4). And in the same breath, almost, He says: “I 
have manifested Thy name to the men whom Thou hast given 
Me out of the world” (John, xvii, 6). 

If, then, we are convinced of the grandeur of the name of God 
and are penetrated with a desire to venerate it as Our Lord bids 
us to do in the prayer we say every day, we will not only abstain 
from blasphemy, but will be careful not to use it in a light, flip- 
pant manner. There is an Oriental proverb which says: “Do 
not engrave the name of your friend on your ring lest it become 
common.” We will engrave upon our hearts, instead, the reso- 
lution always to honor the name of God and the name of Jesus 
with reverence, faith and love. 














CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLITI. Tue Youtu or St. AUGUSTINE 


When Augustine was about sixteen years of age, after the death 
of his father, he formed an attachment for a girl of his age and 
tastes. The two lived together without bothering about a marriage 
ceremony. In the course of time a son was born to them. 

For a long time, St. Monica was not aware of the fact that 
she had become a grandmother. She never thought her son could 
so far forget himself as to live in open concubinage. But the pagan 
gods had glorified in such deeds and the pagans thought no more 
of such unlawful unions than we do of taking a drink of water 
when we are thirsty. With pagans of those days any temporary 
unholy union was nothing more than taking a bit of pleasure where 
one could find it. The pagans of our own time are much the same. 
They, too, think nothing of an unlawful union. The motto, “Help 
yourself,” is applied in more than one way. There is but one 
dfference between the pagan of the olden times and the pagans 
of this day. Our modern pagans will endeavor to keep their un- 
lawful love affairs secret, while the old-style pagan made nothing 
of it, if the whole world knew it. Our modern pagans add the vice 
of hypocrisy to their other long list of vices. The old pagan at 
least was no hypocrite. 

Augustine saw nothing wrong in this love affair; it was the 
custom. None of his pagan acquaintances thought any the worse 
of him, nor do any present-day pagans condemn a man on account 
of immoral conduct. A wealthy youth may ruin a dozen girls and 
yet the doors of the so-called best society are open for him and 
mothers vie with each other to catch him as mate for one of their 
daughters. The disgrace and shame to which he has delivered inno- 
cent girls are well known, but all that is readily overlooked because 
he is a young man of wealth and a desirable match for any girl. 

Augustine had come to be a young man of great promise. In 
the schools he was easily the leader of all. None excelled him in 
class-work, none were more favored in natural talent than he. 
That he was popular goes without saying. His sayings were the 
brightest, his doings the most clever, his smiles most winning, his 
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voice charming, his appearance prepossessing. Wherever he went 
he was flattered and humored, praised and imitated. With so many 
homes of admirers and friends open to him he was not often found 
in the company of mother, brother and sister. They excused his 
absence from home owing to his social position and to his studies 
and travels. Even St. Monica was proud to hear people talk so 
well of her son. After all, he was her son, and she hoped that 
God would in His own good time hear her prayers. 


Tagaste soon became too small for him and he went to Carthage 
to continue his studies there. 

When St. Monica was asked to provide the funds for this journey, 
she found that her husband had not left her much of his former 
wealth. It had cost her husband and Augustine more to live accord- 
ing to their style of doing things than the means at hand warranted. 
They lived beyond their income, and this happens frequently in our 
times to people who try to get more out of life than they put into 
it. St. Monica, in order to keep her son in funds that he might 
pursue his studies, had to sell part of the property. It made her 
fearful for the future, since she had two other children and herself 
to provide for. 

Augustine, who had never earned any money, did not know its 
value nor did he appreciate the embarrassment of his mother. All 
he had to do was to ask for money and it was given him. He never 
worried as to how his mother would procure it for him. 

St. Monica, hoping that by kindness and liberality she would 
obtain some influence over him, was as generous in giving as he was 
bold in asking. She hoped that she might thus gain his good-will 
and finally regain his love. But all he,cared for, apparently, was 
to be supplied with funds sufficient to continue his free and easy 
life. He expected his mother to humor and pet him as his father 
had done before. The son honored and respected her as his mother, 
but true filial love was lacking. That love he had bestowed upon 
his father alone for reasons we previously explained. There was 
no room in his heart for his mother. His father had succeeded 
in making almost a stranger of her. Had his mother humored him 
in his licentious conduct, had she endorsed his pagan ideas, no 
doubt St. Monica would have stood high in the esteem and affection 
of her son. But St. Monica could not in conscience approve of 
sin, could not tell her son he did right in following the ideals of 
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paganism, and so she had lost the affection of both son and husband. 
She regained the love of her husband on his deathbed, but then it 
was too late for even her husband to call their son back to his duty, 
Was she to weep and pray and wait until her son would be on 
his deathbed? How could she know that she would outlive him? 
Now that her husband had died she had full control over her other 
two children. She had seen to it that both were baptized before the 
father’s death. The father had not taken enough interest in them 
to make them accept his pagan views. With Augustine it was 
different. He had been brought up in the paganism of his father 
and his father was responsible for it. Augustine liked this sort of a 
life and had no wish of parting with it. On his deathbed the father 
was glad that his wife had had the training of his other two chil- 
dren. Now he discovered the beautiful characters in his two 
saintly children, and deplored the fruit of his own wrong training. 
He saw the wickedness of it and the injury he had wrought. To 
his own regret, and to the sorrow of his faithful wife, he could 
not undo what he had done. 


St. Navigius and St. Perpetua, brother and sister of Augustine, 
were such lofty characters that even during their life they were 
called saints. Other saints have not been so fortunate. Some, like 
St. Theresa, were often called hypocrites and pretenders. 


While we know very little more than the names of the brother 
and sister of Augustine, the esteem and reverence in which they 
were held by the people with whom they lived is enough for us. In 
the garden of God there are many flowers, thousands and thousands 
of them, that are unnoticed and unknown to the world. Saints 
live their hidden lives and die without causing a ripple in this world 
of ours, which is so busy about the things that are not necessary. 
It is enough that God knows their works, their sufferings, their 
prayers, their heroism. God is their reward. 


However much St. Monica was rewarded in the saintly lives of 
these two children, she would not have had the heart of a mother 
had she remained indifferent to the evil ways of her oldest boy. 

God alone knows the tears, the prayers and the many acts of 
charity she performed in his behalf. And in heaven she had others 
praying with her for the conversion of her wayward son. There 
was, first of all, her saintly grandmother, her parents, and that 
faithful old servant, all praying for her and with her. She trusted 
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that also her husband was with God, and that he, too, would pray 
for his son. Then there were the two saints, St. Navigius and St. 
Perpetua, who offered ceaseless prayer for the conversion of their 
brother. All these payers, added to her own prayers and tears, 
would surely be heard. God would not remain unmoved by all these 
appeals. 

It was about this time that St. Monica learned the truth of her 
uldest son’s illicit union. She tried everything she could think of 
to make her son see the evil of this relation. Nothing would appeal 
tohim. She begged him to marry the woman. He would not listen. 
Seeing that her son would persist in his scandalous life, St. Monica 
finally decided to forbid him her house. But Augustine had plenty 
of friends and so this did not worry him very much. He no longer 
made the home of his mother his home when he came to Tagaste. 
The mother at length relented, hoping that she might yet be able 
to appeal to his better nature. This new decision of his mother was 
just as indifferently regarded by her son, who could let nothing and 
nobody interfere with his ways of living. 

St. Monica then realized that she had no means of influencing 
her wayward son. If she would plead with him and beg him for 
the sake of God, he would smile and ask her which God she meant. 
If she became indignant, he would simply leave her and not return 
for months. 

What else was left to her but to weep and pray? 

And her son knew of her tears and her prayers, and could not 
understand how his mother could be so foolish. 

Her tears, her prayers, her advice, they all were to him but the ex- 
pressions of prudishness. They had no effect on him, he merely’ 
smiled. 

What else could St. Monica do but weep and pray, day and night? 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


1. Two Works placed on the Index of Forbidden Books. 


The S. Congregation of the Holy Office put on the Index of 
forbidden Books two works of Ernest Bonaiuti, one entitled “The 
Genesis of the Augustinian Doctrine on Original Sin” published 
at Rome, 1916, and the other bearing the title “St. Augustine,” 
published likewise at Rome, in 1917. (S.C. of the Holy Office, 
Dec. 14, 1918.) 


2. Declaration concerning the Decree on the Return of Ecclesi- 
astics from Military Service 


The S. Consistorial Congregation had been asked whether 
clerics who return home without a definite discharge, but with 
an indefinite furlough, are held to present themselves to their 
Ordinaries under the same penalties that are imposed on those 
who have a definite discharge and neglect to report. The S. Con- 
gregation answers that they are held to report, but that those 
who acted in good faith awaiting their final discharge are not 
to be considered guilty. The Bishops are cautioned again not 
to have discharged priests return to the care of souls until after 
they have made the prescribed retreat and have proved to be in 
the proper spirit for resuming their priestly duties. (S. Con- 
sistorial Congregation, Dec. 21, 1918.) 


3. Decree concerning Altar Breads, which must not be too old. 


It was reported to the S. Congregation of the Sacraments that 


some priests get their supply of altar breads every two or three 
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months, and that they use these until the supply is exhausted and 
again get a quantity for another long period. 


The S. Congregation points out that the Roman Ritual, as 
well as the New Code of Canon Law, demand that hosts should 
be recent, and should be frequently renewed, so that all danger 
of corruption of altar breads may be excluded. The S. Con- 
gregation does not fix a precise limit of time after which altar 
breads are no longer to be used for consecration, but the practice 
of getting a supply to last for months is deemed improper. The 
S. Congregation desires that this decision be published in all eccle- 
siastical magazines in the various dioceses. A decision rendered 
in 1826 decreed that it is not lawful to consecrate particles which 
are three months old. Theologians seem to be agreed that 
altar breads should not be older than three weeks, and that con- 
secrated particles should not be left in the tabernacle much longer 
than a week. (S. Congregation of the Sacraments, Dec. 7, 1918. ) 


4. Religious returning from Military Service who wish to be 
secularized 


The S. Congregation of the Religious had been asked by va- 
rious Religious Orders what is to be done in the case of religious 
who, having been forced to military service, have lost their voca- 
tion and feel that they can no longer lead a religious life. 

The S. Congregation assures religious superiors that it will 
provide in particular cases with paternal solicitude for such un- 
fortunate individuals, and wishes that such cases be referred to 
the Congregation. (S. Congregation of the Religious, Dec. 23, 
1918.) 


5. Subject Matter of the Examinations for Canon Law in 
Seminaries and Ecclesiastical Universities. 


As the Code of Canon Law is to be the text-book for Canon 
Law studies, the S. Congregation of Seminary and University 
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Studies declares that the questions for examination should be 
taken from the Code, either from the whole Code or from parts 
of it according to the various classes of students, and that, besides 
the interpretation of the Canons, also the origin and history of 
the respective laws are to be dealt with by the students. (S. Con- 
gregation of Seminary and University Studies, Oct. 31, 1917.) 


6. Faculties of the Clergy belonging to the Pious Union of the 
Missions 


1. A Plenary Indulgence, under the usual conditions, on the 
following days: The Epiphany, the Feasts of the Apostles, St. 
Michael the Archangel, St. 'rancis Xavier, once a month on any 
day one desires, and in the hour of death. 

2. An Indulgence of one hundred days for any act of piety 
done for the missions. 

3. Priests approved for confession have the following facul- 
ties: a) to bless with one Sign of the Cross (outside the City of 
Rome) religious articles with the Apostolic indulgences; b) to 
attach to rosaries the crosier indulgences: c) to bless the five 
scapulars with the prescribed formulas under the obligation of 
having the names enrolled for the scapulars of Mt. Carmel, of 
the Sorrowful Mother, and of the Blessed Trinity; d) to bless 
crucifixes with the indulgences of the Stations of the Cross; e) to 
bless crucifixes with the indulgence of a happy death. Both the 
Stations blessing and the happy death blessing are bestowed by 
making over the crucifixes the Sign of the Cross. 

4. The Indult of the personally privileged altar four times a 
week, provided they have not a like indult for other days. (S. 
Penitentiary, Nov. 15, 1918.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woyrwobp, O.F.M. 

















RECENT SFUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 
RESCRIPTS 


The various dispensations and other favors which the priest 
may have to apply for in the exercise of the sacred ministry, are, 
asa rule, granted in the form of so-called Rescripts. It may, there- 
fore, be useful to study the Canons of the Code which deal with 
the rules and regulations affecting such documents. The word 
“Rescript” itself indicates that it is a written answer to a petition 
or request addressed either to the Holy See or the local Ordinary. 
The very nature of the Rescript distinguishes this kind of docu- 
ment from Decrees and Constitutions, for the Rescript deals 
exclusively with the persons concerned in the petition, while 
Decrees and Constitutions lay down laws for a larger body of 
men, a diocese, a religious Order, or for the whole Church. Apos- 
tolic Briefs and Bulls are a more solemn form of document, 
though they may be issued in answer to petitions. 


1. Wuo May OstTAINn RESCRIPTS 


The Code, in Canons 36 and 37, specifies who may, or may not, 
apply for a Rescript. The general rule is that all persons not 
specially forbidden by the Code may freely apply for Rescripts, 
to the Holy See as well as to other Ordinaries. 

Favors and dispensations of every kind conceded by the Holy 
See are valid, even if issued to persons under censures, with the 
following exceptions: (1) Excommunicated persons who have 
been declared excommunicati vitandi, or whose excommunication, 
incurred by some public crime to which that penalty is attached, 
has been made public by a condemnatory or declaratory sentence 
of the ecclesiastical court. Unless the papal Rescript absolves 
them from the censure, in order that they may obtain the favor 


of the Rescript, it will be invalid for them, according to Canon 
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2205, § 2; (2) the same principle, according to Canon 2275, 3°, 
holds good in reference to persons who have been punished with 
a personal interdict by the competent ecclesiastical authority; 
(3) Clerics under the censure of suspension are likewise debarred 
from obtaining favors by papal Rescripts. Very likely the sus- 
pension must have been inflicted either by the ecclesiastical judge, 
or, if incurred ipso facto by violation of a law to which an ipso 
facto suspension is attached, the cleric must have been declared 
suspended by competent ecclesiastical authority if the suspension 
is to have the effect of depriving him from obtaining the favors 
of Rescripts. Canon 2283 seems to imply this, for it prescribes 
that in reference to the effects of suspension there are to govern 
the same rules as stated in Canon 2265 concerning excommuni- 
cation. 

A Rescript may be obtained by one person for another without 
the latter’s knowledge or consent. And though the other party 
is free to make use of the Rescript or refuse to use it, the Rescript 
is nevertheless valid, regardless of acceptance, unless the clauses 
of the Rescript state otherwise. 


2. CONDITIONS FOR THE VALIDITY OF RESCRIPTS 


The time when one may begin to make use of favors granted 
depends on the wording of the Rescript. If an executor of the 
Rescript is not required, the Rescript is valid, and may be acted 
upon, from the date on which it was issued. If an executor is 
demanded, the Rescript takes effect at the moment of the execu- 
tion (Canon 38). More will be said about the duties of the 
executor when we take up Canons 51-59. 

Conditional clauses in the Rescript are considered essential for 
their validity only where the particles si, dummodo, or others 
of the same meaning, introduce the conditions of a Rescript 
(Canon 39). 

In all Rescripts the condition si preces veritate nitantur, 1. e. 
that the petition is based on true facts, is variably understood 
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as an essential condition even if not so stated in the Rescript. 
There are the following exceptions: (1) If the answer to a 
petition is given in the form of a Motu Proprio the concession will 
be valid even though in the petition a true fact which otherwise 
would have been necessary to state is suppressed, but it will not 
be valid if the only motive or reason advanced in the petition is 
false; (2) dispensations from marriage impediments of minor 
degree (viz., consanguinity in the third degree, affinity in the 
second degree, public honesty, spiritual relationship, impediment 
of crime by adultery with promise or attempt of marriage) are 
given absolutely, so that neither advancement of false reasons 
nor suppression of the truth will invalidate the dispensation (Can- 
on 1054). 

The principal reason or motive advanced in the petition must 
be truly existing at the time of the concession of the favor, if 
the Rescript is granted without the ministry of an executor. If 
the Rescript demands an executor, the reason or motive must 
exist at the time of the execution. This difference between a 
Rescript granted directly to the petitioner, and a Rescript which 
demands an executor is of great importance on account of the 
difference as to the time when the motive of the petition must 
be in existence. Thus, for instance, a dispensation from a major 
degree impediment of marriage may be asked for a reason actu- 
ally existing at the time of the petition but through unforeseen 
circumstances this disappears soon after. Now, if the answer to 
this petition is granted by a Rescript which does not demand an 
executor, it is sufficient for its validity that the reason still existed 
at the time the Rescript was granted, determined by the date of the 
Rescript. If an executor is demanded, the person appointed as 
executor is not in a position to execute the favor if by that time 
the only motive reason has ceased to exist. This distinction is 
therefore of great importance in all. favors and dispensations re- 
lating to one single act, as, for instance, the marriage contract. 
It is understood in the case of all other dispensations, such that 
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are made use of steadily for a length of time, that they cease of 
themselves when the reason for which they were asked and 
granted has disappeared. For instance, a dispensation to use 
every day the votive Mass de Beata, or de Requie, on account 
of deficient eyesight, would cease of itself if after some time 
the eyesight is regained, so that there is no further reason for 
the priest to make an exception from the common law of the 
rubrics (Canon 41). 

« Concealing the truth, called in law obreptio, does not invalidate 
the Rescript provided there are expressed in the petition the cir- 
cumstances demanded for validity by the custom and style of the 
Roman Curia. If the petition is not satisfactorily drawn up, it 
will be returned with instructions how to make proper application. 
The most important points, however, in the petition are sincerity 
of the reasons advanced and preciseness regarding the favor or 
dispensation requested. 

A Rescript is not invalidated, moreover, by adding reasons 
which are not true, called in law obreptio, provided at least one 
principal reason or motive is true, or at least one is true out of 
several equally weighty reasons. 

If there is obreptio, or subreptio, only in one part of the peti- 
tion this fault does not invalidate another part of the Rescript, if 
several distinct favors were asked and granted (Canon 42). 

It may be noted here that when the Code speaks of the truth- 
fulness of the reasons advanced in a petition, it does not distin- 
guish between false reasons given in good or bad faith. Where- 
fore it follows that a Rescript will be rendered invalid even if 
the motive reason was believed at the time to exist but did not 
exist in reality. 


3. THe SAME Favor Is Not To BE ASKED FROM SEVERAL 
EccLESIASTICAL AUTHORITIES 


In order to avoid confusion, and to prevent fraudulent obtain- 
ing of favors and dispensations, the Code rules that once an 
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application is submitted to one of the S. Congregations or Offices 
of the Roman Curia, the same favor cannot validly be granted 
by another S. Congregation or Office, or by the Ordinary, without 
the consent of the Congregation or Office to which the petition 
was first directed. The rights of the S. Penitentiary for matters 
of the internal forum are not to be impaired by this rule. It 
may happen that in the same case several faculties are needed, 
and that one or the other is of a secret nature, so that this peti- 
tion would have to be sent to the S. Penitentiary for dispensa- 
tion in the internal forum, while others, for the external forum, 
would have to be obtained from the respective S. Congregation 
(Canon 43). 

A favor which has been denied by one’s proper Ordinary must 
not be asked from another Ordinary without making known to 
him the refusal of the first bishop. If the Ordinary is informed 
that the petition was refused by another bishop, he shall not grant 
the request until he has heard the reason why the first Ordinary 
refused the same. Note here that the Code merely forbids the 
second bishop to act, but it does not invalidate a favor that was 
granted contrary to this regulation. 

A favor which has been asked of and denied by the vicar gen- 
eral cannot validly be obtained from the bishop without mention- 
ing the refusal of his vicar. A favor denied by the bishop cannot 
validly be obtained from the vicar general, even though mention 
is made of the refusal of the bishop, unless the bishop consents 
at the instance of the vicar. If there are several vicars general 
in the diocese, as is the case in some dioceses in the United 
States, it is a question whether a favor denied by one of these 
vicars general can be validly granted by another vicar general. 
The Code gives no ruling on this case, but it seems logical to 
apply the same rule as in the case of a petition denied by one 
of the S. Congregations, which, as we have seen, cannot be 
granted by another without the consent of the Congregation to 
which the case was first submitted (Canon 44). 
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4, RESCRIPTS WITH THE CLAUSE “Motu Proprio” 


If Rescripts in answer to the petition are given in the form 
of a Motu Proprio they are valid even if the truth which other- 
wise should have necessarily been stated is suppressed, but they 
are invalid if the only motive reason, or principal cause alleged 
in the petition is false. It does not seem to make any difference 
whether the false reason was alleged in good or bad faith, for 
the recognized axiom is: Ubi lex non distinguit nec nos distin- 
guere debemus. The only exception in which Rescripts are valid 
though the only motive is false and knowingly stated in the peti- 
tion, are dispensations from marriage impediments of minor 
degree, as was stated above in Canon 40 (Canon 45). 

Through a Rescript be given in the form of a Motu Proprio 
it is invalid if the person to whom the favor is granted is by the 
common law made incapable of receiving the favor in question. 
Canon 36, § 2, states, as we have seen, who' may or may not 
obtain Rescripts. Furthermore, Rescripts which grant favors 
contrary to the legitimate customs of some place, or against a 
particular law, or against the certain rights of a third party, are 
not valid unless the Rescript contains a clause to the effect that 
notwithstanding a contrary particular, or custom, or the rights 
of a third party, the grantee may make use of the favors con- 
tained in the Rescript. 


5. Errors IN RESCRIPTS 


Rescripts are not rendered invalid by reason of an error in the 
name of the person to whom or by whom they are issued. A 
mistake in the place of residence of the petitioner, and even an 
error concerning the subject matter of the Rescript, will not in- 
validate the Rescript, provided that, according to the judgment 
of the Ordinary, there is no doubt about the identity of the person 
to whom the Rescript applies, or about the object of the petition. 
This rule of the Code simplifies matters greatly, for in former 
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times there were not a few errors which would make a Rescript 
invalid, as may be seen from commentators of the Decretals, 
under the title of Rescripts (Canon 47). 


6. INTERPRETATION OF RESCRIPTS 


If two different Rescripts, contrary to one another, should have 
been obtained in one and the same affair, or business, the Re- 
script which is more particular in its details is to be preferred 
to the one speaking in general terms. It may happen that two 
men apply to the Holy See for the same faculty, or indult, in a 
certain affair, and in such case the rules of this Canon will be of 
great importance. 

If both Rescripts should be equally particular, or general, the 
Rescript issued first in the order of time is to be preferred to the 
one issued later, unless in the second Rescript mention is made 
of the first. The later Rescript is to be preferred to the first if 
the petitioner has not made use of this Rescript through fraud 
or notable neglect. 


If, finally, both Rescripts are equal in every respect, and have 
been issued on the same day, both are invalid, and, if still prac- 
ticable, recourse must be had to the authorities who granted the 
Rescripts (Canon 48). 


All Rescripts must be interpreted according to the proper sig- 
nification of the words of the document and the common use of 
the language, and they must not be extended to other cases be- 
sides those expressed in the Rescripts (Canon 49). 


Regarding their meaning the following Rescripts must be 
strictly interpreted: (1) Rescripts referring to trials in court; 
(2) those infringing the certain rights of a third party; (3) those 
which grant to private individuals favors against the law; (4) 
those obtained for the purpose of acquiring an ecclesiastical ben- 
efice. All other Rescripts may be liberally interpreted (Canon 50. ) 
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7. THe Executor oF RESCRIPTS 


If a Rescript of the Holy See does not demand execution, it 
must only then be exhibited to the Ordinary of the person who 
obtained the document when this is directed by the words of the 
Rescript, or if there is question of public affairs such as, for in- 
stance, an indulgence to be gained in a certain church by the 
people, or of affairs in which the common law demands that the 
Ordinary approve of certain conditions, as, for instance, if the 
privilege of a private oratory is obtained, when the bishop has 
the right and duty to investigate whether the place set apart for 
the private oratory is properly equipped for the celebration of 
Holy Mass; relics to be publicly exposed for veneration of the 
faithful are likewise subject to examination by the Ordinary so 
as to insure their authenticity. 


Rescripts which do not specify the time within which they must 
be presented by the petitioner to the executor, who, as a rule, is 
the local Ordinary, may be presented any time, provided the delay 
is not due to bad faith. In Rescripts conceding mere favors there 
is hardly question of fraud or deceit in the delay of making use 
of them, but in Rescripts dealing with affairs in which a third 
party is concerned the delay may unduly injure the interests of 
that third party (Canon 52). 

The executor of a Rescript cannot act validly until he has re- 
ceived the Rescript itself and has examined its authenticity and 
integrity. The only exception from this rule is a case in which 
the very one who issued the Rescript notifies the executor and 
instructs him to proceed without waiting for the arrival of the 
document. The Holy See may act in this manner in very urgent 
cases, Or in time of war and other disturbances, when the mail 
service is irregular (Canon 53). 


If the Rescript merely commits to the executor (the Ordinary 
or another person of ecclesiastical dignity), the simple ministry 
of execution, the executor cannot refuse to let the petitioner have 
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the Rescript, unless it is apparent that the Rescript is null and 
void on account of suppression of the truth, or of positive false- 
hood in the reasons advanced in the petition, or on account of 
conditions in the Rescript which the executor knows have not 
been complied with, or, finally, if the petitioner is so unworthy 
of the favor, according to the executor’s opinion, that the con- 
cession of the favor would be a scandal to others. In the latter 
case the executor must withhold the execution of the Rescript 
and immediately inform the authority who issued the Rescript 
of the circumstances of the case. The formula in which the 
mere execution is left to the Ordinary, or other dignitary, would 
read something like this: “The S. Congregation having con- 
sidered the matter carefully grants the petition and orders the 
bishop to give the requested favor to the petitioner.” 

If the Rescript refers to the executor the concession or refusal 
of the favor, it is left to his prudent judgment and his conscience 
to grant or to deny the favor. Such a formula would read 
something like this: “The S. Congregation returns the request 
of the petitioner to the Ordinary with all the necessary faculties 
in the case, that he may proceed according to his conscientious 
judgment.”’ 

In addition to the formula in which the Holy See grants the 
favor and orders the executor to communicate it to the petitioner, 
and the formula in which the Holy See gives the necessary facul- 
ties to the Ordinary to bestow the favor if he sees fit, there may 
be used a third formula, not explicitly mentioned in the Code, 
namely one in which the Holy See grants the favor and orders 
the executor to give it to the petitioner with the provision that 
he make conscientious investigation as to whether the reasons 
advanced in the petition are true. Therefore canonists usually 
distinguished three kinds of executors, the formal executor who 
has no choice but to deliver the document officially to the peti- 
tioner, the discretionary executor (voluntarius) who receives the 
necessary faculties and may dispense or deny the favor as he 
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thinks fit, and, the erecutor mixtus who may exercise to some 
extent his own discretion as to whether. the favor is to be granted 
or is to be denied. The so-called executor mixius cannot, it 
seems, be called an executor voluntarius because the S. Congre- 
gation orders the executor to grant the favor to the party 
concerned if there is no legal obstacle. In case the formula 
reads that the petition is returned to the Ordinary with the nec- 
essary faculties, etc., there is no doubt that the granting of the 
favor depends on the will of the Ordinary; he is truly called an 
executor voluntarius and the Rescript is rightly said to be given 
in the forma commissoria, for the entire affair is turned over to 
the Ordinary. 

The executor must procede according to the form of the man- 
date contained in the Rescript, and the execution would be in- 
valid if he did not conform to the essential conditions expressed 
in the Rescript and observe the essentials in the manner of proce- 
dure (Canon 55). 

The execution of Rescripts which deal with matters of the ex- 
ternal forum must be done in writing (Canon 56). 

The executor of a Rescript may, according to his prudent judg- 
ment, substitute another person for the execution, except in cases 
in which the Rescript does not admit a substitute, or where the 
Rescript itself appoints the substitute should the executor not 
wish to act personally, or, finally, if the executor has been ap- 
pointed for reason of personal qualification for the particular 
matter of the Rescript. Preparatory acts, however, may be per- 
tormed by a substitute under direction of the executor (Canon 
57). 

Any Rescript may be executed also by the successor to the 
dignity or office of the executor, unless he was appointed for rea- 
son of personal qualifications (Canon 58). If the executor made 
a mistake in any detail required for the execution of a Rescript, 
he may repeat the execution. In reference to the tax to be 
charged for the execution, the Rescript itself will state on its 
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reverse side the fee to which the executor is entitled, and the fee 
due to the S. Congregation (Canon 59). 


8. REVOCATION OF RESCRIPTS 

If a Rescript is revoked, by a special act of the competent 
authority, it remains valid until the one who obtained the Rescript 
is notified of the revocation. 

By contrary laws Rescripts are not revoked unless the law itself 
so states, or unless the law is passed by an authority superior to 
the one that conceded the Rescript (Canon 60). 

By a vacancy of the Holy See, or of a bishopric, Rescripts of 
the Holy See or of a bishop are not rendered invalid, unless the 
contrary is evident from the wording of Rescripts. 

Rescripts granted in the form of a commission or delegation 
to a bishop, or another executor, empowering him to grant the 
favor to the petitioner if he sees fit, become void if subsequently 
a vacancy of the Holy See occurs before the executor has begun 
to exercise the powers committed to him by the Rescript, but if 
he has begun to act, for example by summoning the petitioner to 
inquire concerning the trutfulness of the reasons given in the 
petition, the executor has authority to finish the business com- 
mitted to him by the Rescript, even though a vacancy of the Apos- 
tolic See occurs before he has finally granted the favor. Rescripts 
not granted in the forma commissoria but as so-called gratiae 
factae, in the case of which the executor has no discretion to 
grant or refuse the favor but merely to officially inspect the docu- 
ment, or at most, to ascertain whether perhaps there is an essen- 
tial error in the petition or in the drawing up of the Rescript, 
such Rescripts are not at all affected by a vacancy (Canon 61). 

If the Rescript does not grant merely a favor but a privilege, 
namely, a lasting exemption from some law, or a dispensation 
and freedom from a law regarding a certain act, or for a certain 
length of time, the chapter of the Code on Privileges is to be 


considered (Canon 62). fF. Sranistaus Woywon, O.F.M. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
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CONFESSION OF SISTERS IN THE CHAPEL OF THEIR OWN CONVENT 


Editor, HomiLetic MonTHLy. From an answer to a case in the 
October issue (1918) of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, on page 
327, one might draw the conclusion that Sisters may in their own 
Convent-chapel go to confession to any priest who has faculties of 
the diocese for confessions of men and women and who happens to 
visit the Convent. Does Canon 522 give to Sisters the right to con- 
fess, in their own chapel, to any approved priest, provided the chapel 
is at least semi-public? Would not the following reasons argue 
against such an interpretation of Canon 522: 1. Such a privilege 
would practically nullify every law regarding the confessions of 
Sisters, for every priest, in our country at least, has faculties for 
both sexes, and practically every chapel of Sisters’ Convents is semi- 
public; 2. Should not Canon 522 be interpreted according to the 
decree “Cum de Sacramentalibus,’ Feb. 3, 1913, on the confessions 
of Sisters? This decree was issued while the Code was in prepara- 
tion, and it is almost verbatim embodied in the text of the Canons. 

CoNFESSARIUS. 

Answer. In this case there is question of the interpretation of 
two Canons, namely, Canon 522, granting liberty to Sisters to con- 
fess to any approved priest in any church or public or semi-public 
oratory, and Canon 876, which declares that for validly hearing the 
confessions of Sisters, professed as well as novices, a special juris- 
diction is required. One of the principles of law is that a law must 
be interpreted in such manner that it becomes operative in some- 
thing, and one Canon of a Code of Law must not be explained in 
such manner as to make another Canon useless or superfluous. If 
both Canons are to operate side by side, it seems necessary to re- 
strict the liberty granted in Canon 522 to confessions made outside 
the Sisters’ own Convent, for, as our correspondent points out, 
there would be practically no application for any further regulations 
if Canon 522 is extended to confessions made by Sisters in their 
own Convent chapel. One might perhaps say that Canon 876 is 
operative if interpreted to mean that to be an ordinary, extraor- 
dinary, or special confessor of any Convent a special approval or 
jurisdiction is necessary. However, against this interpretation 
stands Canon 521, which commands the bishop to appoint several 
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priests in the vicinity of each Convent with faculties to hear the 
Sisters, who may be called whenever a special confessor is requested 
by any of the Sisters. 

Moreover, as the correspondent further remarks, the decree of 
1913 was drawn up at the time when the Code was in preparation, 
and one would not expect in the Code a change in this matter. 
Again, the Code ‘itself rules (Canon 6, 4°) that in any doubt as to 
whether any law of the Code is at variance with a former law, one 
must not deviate from the former law. 


THREE YEARS’ TERM OF OFFICE OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 


Question. In the elenchus of questions (S. C. Ep. et Reg., June 
16, 1906), to be answered in the report to be sent to the Holy See 
by religious communities, question 76 asks whether the law of the 
three years’ term of office of superiors has been complied with. This 


seems to refer to some preexisting law of the same nature as the: 


law of Canon 505. Can you point out when such a law was passed, 


: ° 
and where it can be found: Canomers. 


Answer. Pope Gregory XIII., in the Constitution Exposcit deb- 
itum, Jan. 1, 1583, had ruled for Italy and the adjacent Isles that 
the office of an abbess should not last for more than three years. In 
1901 the archbishop of Compostella asked the S. Congregation of 
Bishops (Cf. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 34, pag. 396) whether said Consti- 
tution was applicable to the whole Church, and the S. Congregation 
answered, May 4, 1901, that it was applicable to the whole Church 
and must be observed everywhere, with the exception of those reli- 
gious Orders of Women, whose Constitutions, approved by the Holy 
See after the publication of the Constitution of Pope Gregory XIII., 
allowed reelection. All this refers to religious women with solemn 
vows, but once the S. Congregation had thus ruled for Sisters with 
solemn vows it was to be expected that the same rule would be en- 
forced for all religious generally, as is done by the Code. The 
Normae, published in 1901 by the S. Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars, in which is laid down a sketch of the Constitutions ac- 
cording to which religious communities of simple vows asking for 
approval in Rome were to shape their own Constitutions, the rule of 
the three years’ term of office is also insisted upon. This point, then, 
is one of those laws that develop out of the so-called style of the 
Roman Congregations. 
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CONDITIONAL BAPTISM AND ABSOLUTION IN DANGER OF DEATH 


Question. Two chaplains, attached to local hospitals, had a dis- 
cussion recently concerning the administration of the Sacraments of 
Penance and Baptism sub conditione in articulo mortis. 

In the matter of giving conditional absolution, preparatory to Ex- 
treme, Unction, Father “A” said that he always gave such absolution 
and then the last Sacraments and last blessing to ail Catholics who 
were unconscious and likely to die without regaining consciousness, 
no matter what their condition had been while in the full possession 
of their senses. The reason he gave was that we do not know what 
change may take place in the soul, or what grace God may be pleased 
to give to such persons, though they may be incapable of giving out- 
ward expression of such change. Many who have attrition in such 
condition would not be saved without the priest’s ministrations. 
Father “B” said he always refused the Sacraments to such that had 
been impenitent before lapsing into the comatose state, for fear of 
rendering the Sacrament null and void. 

Father “A” also baptizes conditionally all who come to the hos- 
pital in an unconscious state and are pretty sure of dying without 
return to consciousness, provided he cannot find after careful in- 
quiry that they are Catholics. In support of his action he argues 
that we can never know what their attitude has been toward the 
true Church of Christ, and they might likely ask for Baptism if 
they knew of its necessity. Father “B” sees no justification for this 
procedure and urges against it the following reason: (a) as in the 
previous question, there is danger of the nullity of the Sacrament; 
(b) the Church requires in adults explicit belief in the principal 
truths of religion; (c) priests and sponsors contract the obligation 
of insuring that the recipient of Baptism will live as a Catholic— 
but oftentimes recovery, little short of miraculous, takes place after 
most serious accidents, and the recipients may remain apostates, 
atheists, blasphemers, and the like. 

Is it better to follow in practice the view of Father “A” or of 
Father “B”: 1. in the case of conditional absolution ; 2. in the case 
of conditional Baptism? Non Nos. 


Answer. The Roman Ritual rules that those who have ex- 
pressed to the priest, either themselves or through others, the desire 
to make their confession and become unconscious before they can 
carry out their intention are to be absolved absolutely. 
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Catholics who fall unconscious before they have an opportunity 
to call a priest may, as a general rule, receive conditional absolution 
and be anointed. However, “A” is going too far and deviates from 
the mind of the Church and the practice of conscientious priests, if 
he holds that any and every Catholic may be thus absolved and 


anointed, no matter what his or her disposition has been before he 


or she became unconscious. Those who have remained impenitent 
to the last, and those who die “in manifesto peccato mortali,” the 
Roman Ritual says, cannot receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion. The same must be said of the absolution. “A” has no right 
to speculate on what God’s extraordinary grace may do in the soul 
of the sick person, for, humanly speaking and judging by the or- 
dinary standards of our knowledge, there is no probability of a 
proper disposition of such a person, and if there is no such prob- 
ability, there is no foundation at all for giving the Sacraments. 


“A” should not baptize all unconscious non-Catholic patients. In 
the first place, such action may give non-Catholics occasion to say 
that our hospitals are used for propaganda purposes, and, secondly, 
the Church does not approve of such a course of action. Canon 752 
of the Code sums up Catholic teaching on that point. First, the Code 
repeats the old and acknowledged principle that no adult shall receive 
Baptism except knowingly and willingly, and after having been duly 
instructed in the Christian faith. In danger of death, the Code con- 
tinues, where no prolonged instruction is possible, it suffices that 
the person in some way signifies that he or she assents to the prin- 
cipal mysteries of the faith, and promises seriously to observe the 
commandments of the Christian religion. 


If persons are unconscious, so that they cannot express their mind, 
and they have previously expressed in some probable way their de- 
sire to receive Baptism, they may be baptized conditionally. What 
may be taken as a probable sign that the sick person wanted Bap- 
tism is necessarily left to the judgment of the priest according to 
the circumstances of each case. It must be noted, however, that the 
Code speaks of persons who have never been baptized. Persons 
belonging to a non-Catholic denomination must not be baptized 
conditionally and anointed under the plea that if they knew that the 
Catholic Church is the only authorized Church of Christ they would 
want to belong to it. Canon 731 of the Code says: It is forbidden 
to administer the Sacraments of the Church to heretics and schis- 
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matics, even though they are in good faith and ask the priest for 
the Sacraments unless they have first renounced their errors and 
been reconciled to the Church. 

We need not add here that it would not, as a rule, be prudent for 
the priest to try to get people to become Catholics when they are 
seriously ill, for it looks too much like taking advantage of their 
weakened condition. If, therefore, they do not of their own accord 
express such a desire, the priest should not suggest it to them. He 
can nevertheless be of solace and assistance to them by praying 
with them, by inducing their hearts to resignation to God’s will, to 
sorrow for sins and faults, and to the love of God and trust in the 
promises of Christ. Fr. Stanistaus Woywop, O.F.M. 


CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
COMMUNION RECEIVED FOR ANOTHER 


Case.—Caprinus conceived the idea of offering his Commun- 
ion for the spiritual welfare of his neighbor. His purpose was to 
transfer all the merit to a person who was spiritually neglectful, 
and all the satisfaction to the souls in Purgatory. He consulted 
two acquaintances, Fabius and Martialis, about the matter. The 
former thought the practice intended by Caprinus unlawful, since 
otherwise it might follow that a person’s merits would decrease 
as his charity became greater, and, since the Apostle declares that 
everyone must bear his own burden (Gal., vi, 5). Martialis re- 
jected this view as contrary to the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints. He declared that the communicant has as much right 
to give over to another the fruits of his Communion as the priest 
has to apply the Mass for those who request it. To support his 
opinion Martialis quoted Moses and St. Paul, who declared that 
they were willing to forfeit Heaven itself to secure the salvation 
of their neighbor (Exod., xxxii, 32; Rom., ix, 3). 

Questions.—1. What are the various fruits of good works? 

2. How do the Sacraments produce grace? 

3. What is the proper grace of the Eucharist? 

4. May we transfer the fruits of our good -works to others? 
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5. May we transfer the graces of the Sacraments to others? 

6. What should we think of the project of Caprinus and of the 
arguments of his two acquaintances? 

Solution.—Our good works rightly performed have a two-fold 
value in the sight of God,—they bring us blessings and they 
cancel punishments. The good they secure us comes either by 
way of merit or by way of impetration, 7. ¢., either as a reward 
for deserving deeds or as an answer to pious prayers. The evil 
they avert is remitted because difficulties undergone for God’s 
sake compensate for the injury offered Him by sin. Hence, by 
acts that are virtuous and possess the other requisite qualities we 
enjoy a threefold power with God, that of merit, impetration and 
satisfaction. 

2. A Sacrament may confer grace in two ways. (a) It gives 
grace ex opere operantis when God produces the grace on account 
of the pious dispositions with which the Sacrament is received or 
administered, 7. ¢., as a fruit of good works. (b) It gives grace 
ex opere operato when God produces a grace on account of the 
Sacrament itself above and beyond the disposition of the persons 
receiving or conferring the Sacrament. In this second way the 
Sacraments of the New Law cause grace viz. in virtue of their 
institution and signification and not because of the goodness of the 
human agent to whom or by whom they are applied. Hence, a 
person receiving Holy Communion or other Sacrament with 
requisite dispositions obtains a two-fold increase of grace,—an 
extra sacramental grace produced ex opere operantis, or from his 
own merits, and a sacramental grace proportioned to his disposi- 
tions, but caused ea opere operato, i. e., by the instrumental power 
of the Sacrament. 


3. The Sacraments produce the grace which they signify. - 


Hence there is a grace proper to each Sacrament. Baptism pro- 
duces spiritual cleansing signified by the ablution of water, Con- 
firmation spiritual vigor signified by the anointing with oil. The 
external sign in the Eucharist is the species of bread and wine. 








Sa a = mere 
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These signify the spiritual nourishment of the soul. The effect, 
then, of Holy Communion is to nourish the soul by union with 
Christ, just as the body is nourished by union with the food it — 
partakes. Union with Christ through Charity is the principal 
grace produced by Holy Communion, the grace which the 
Eucharist signifies and for which it was instituted. From this 
there ensues a secondary effect, the remission of some temporal 
punishment due to sin; for the fervor of charity obtains pardon 
from God (S. T. 3a. Q. 79, A. 5). The first effect is caused ex 
opere operato, by the virtue of the Sacrament, the second ex opere 
operantis, by the merits of the recipient. 

4. (a) We may offer our prayers for others. Indeed that we 
should make intercession for one another our Lord indicated by 
the form of prayer He taught us. That for which we pray may 
not be granted on account of the indisposition of him for whom 
we ask, but this in no manner diminishes the merit of the prayer. 
(b) We cannot merit glory for another, since the reward of eter- 
nal life is bestowed on men according to their dispositions, and it 
is not within our power to affect their dispositions. Only Christ, 
whose merits are infinite, can do this (Suppl. Q. 13. A. 2. ad 1). 
Properly speaking, we cannot merit even grace for another, since 
only Christ the Head can thus influence His members ; to all others 
than Christ only an individual grace is given to be used for their 
own sanctification (3a Q.8). But if by merit we understand only 
a certain claim of friendship that the just man has with God, we 
may in this restricted sense merit graces (and so indirectly beati- 
tude) for others that are not unfitted to receive them (la 2z Q. 
114. A. 6). He who thus merits for another does not thereby 
lose his own merit; nay, the charity that impels him to offer his 

‘works for his fellow man increases his own merit (Suppl. Q. 13. 
A. 2. ad 3). Spiritual writers who recommend that we conse- 
crate ourselves to Jesus or Mary by the offering of all our spiri- 
tual goods, merits included, do not mean that such merits are to 
be communicated to others but that they are placed, as it 
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were, in the keeping of our Saviour or His Mother to be by them 
blessed, embellished, multiplied for ourselves. (c) Satisfaction 
is intended first as the payment of a debt owed to justice, and 
secondly as a remedy against future falls into sin. If we con- 
sider only the payment of the punishment incurred through sin 
one person may satisfy for another. A creditor is satisfied when 
the sum due him is paid, even though it comes not from the 
debtor himself but from another who generously assumes the 
debt. But if the preventive purpose of satisfaction be considered, 
one person cannot satisfy for another any more than a friend 
could help a sick man by drinking his medicine for him. Those 
who make satisfaction for others lose the satisfactory value of the 
work for themselves, but they acquire what profits them more, the 
increased merit from their charity (Suppl. Q. 13. A. 2. ad 3). 
The Church has approved and enriched with indulgences “the 
heroic act of charity’ by which one offers all his satisfactions 
for the souls in Purgatory. 

5. The Sacraments were instituted for the benefit of the re- 
cipients, for their regeneration, growth, restoration, etc., in the 
order of grace. To the recipients, then, is the sacramental grace 
given and to them alone. They cannot so receive the Sacraments 
as to transmit this direct and proper effect to any one else. No 
more could one transfer to another the effect of spiritual nourish- 
ment that is caused by Holy Communion than he could help a 
hungry man by eating or drinking for him. However, the person 
receiving a Sacrament may by his pious dispositions acquire other 
fruits than the sacramental grace,—impetration, merit, satisfac- 
tion. These he may apply to his neighbor in the manner explained 
under the preceding number. Indeed it is most becoming that 
those receiving the Sacraments should be also mindful of others. 
Especially is this true at the time of communion, for the Holy 
Eucharist is the Sacrament of Christian unity and charity, as the 
very name “communion” indicates. Prayers and satisfactions 
offered for the living and the dead at that moment acquire added 
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power from the presence of Christ and the increased fervor of 
soul. Communion, then, as such, cannot be received or offered 
for another, but prayers and satisfactions at the time of com- 
munion can be offered for another. 

6. Fabius was right in holding that a person cannot so merit 
for another as to lessen or lose his own merit. He was wrong 
in thinking that satisfaction cannot be communicated from one 
to another. Although one cannot bear the burden of another’s 
personal guilt, he can bear the burden of expiation for that guilt. 
Martialis was right when he claimed that the view of Fabius on 
this point was opposed to the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 
But Martialis erred when he said that one person might transfer 
not only his satisfactions but even his merits to another. The 
comparison of communion to the Mass was not a just one. The 
Mass is a sacrifice, communion is the reception of a Sacrament. 
Sacrifice is offered to God as an act of worship, thanksgiving, 
atonement, impetration. It is offered by a priest not in his indi- 
vidual capacity but as the intermediary between God and the 
people. Hence it may directly and ex opere operato be of ad- 
vantage to many. A Sacrament, on the other hand, is a sensible 
sign instituted to give grace to the partaker and thus directly it 
benefits only one (3a Q. 79. A. 7). Caprinus may offer for his 
neighbor the satisfactory value of his religious act of going to 
communion, together with the prayers he says at that time; but he 
should understand that he cannot alienate his own merits nor 
transfer to others the direct benefit of the sacramental grace. To 
wish to do more would be to incline to the excess of the pseudo- 
mystics who taught that it was mercenary and sinful to do good 
with the thought of merit and reward. When Moses and St. Paul 
declared their wish to forfeit eternal life itself for the salvation of 
the people, they spoke hyperbolically and out of the immense 
charity they entertained for their own nation. 


Rev. J. A. McHuau, O.P. 








